


Hundreds held as police 
launch Cairo crackdown 


Britain and US say protesters must be heard 


James Hider Cairo 

Sam Coates Deputy Political Editor 

Egypt is bracing itself for more mass 
protests after almost 900 people were 
arrested in the country’s largest anti- 
government demonstration of modem 
times. 

Leaders in neighbouring states 
watched nervously as violence spread. 
Organisers promised mass protests 
after Friday prayers this week, and 
there are fears that the rallies could 
turn into a popular uprising similar to 
the one that toppled Tunisia’s autocrat¬ 
ic regime two weeks ago. 

In Cairo, a police officer and a pro¬ 
tester died as officers in riot gear lined 
the main squares of the city centre and 
used teargas and batons against crowds 
who defi^ a ban on public gatherings 
to shout in defiance of President 
Mubarak, who has ruled for 30 years. 
In Suez last night, protesters set fire to a 
government building and hurled petrol 
bombs at offices of the ruling party. 

Britain and the United States both 
urged restraint, but appeared to side 
with the protesters rather than the 
authoritarian Government 

In an explicit signal to the Govern¬ 
ment of President Mubarak, William 
Hague, the Foreign Secretary, issued a 
statement strongly supporting the 
rights and freedoms of Egypt’s citizens. 
“It is important that the Government 
listens to the concerns of those demon¬ 
strating and respects rights of freedom 
of assembly and expression. Openness, 
transparency and political freedom are 
Important tenets of stability. We urge 
the Government and demonstrators to 
seek a peaceful way forward.” 

Hillary Clinton, the US Secretary of 
State, called for both sides to refrain 
from violence but in an apparent shift 
of position also lent tacit support to the 
protesters, telling the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment — a key US ally and strategic 
linchpin in the region — not to cut off 
the social media networks that have 
proved so vital in allowing them to 
organise running demonstrations that 
have outwitted the police. 

She said- “We support the universal 
right of the Egyptian people, including 
the right to ft^^om of expression, asso- 


An Egyptian protester shouts at anti-iiot policemen during a second day of violent demonstrations in Cairo, the capital 


‘If we continue like this, 
we will change things’ 

News, pages 6,7 
Leading article, page 2 
Peter Brookes, page 23 


elation and assembly.” She urged the 
country to “take this opportunity to im¬ 
plement political, economic and social 
reforms that will answer the legitimate 
interests of the Egyptian people”, 

A day after 10,000 people took to the 
streets in an outburst of anger that the 
Govenunent had never witnessed 


before, thousands defied warnings not 
to turn out again. 

Several thousands gathered outside 
a courthouse in the capital for a second 
day, and police drove their black riot 
vans, with wire mesh windows, into the 
crowd to disperse it. At one metro 
Continued on page 7, col 3 
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Hundreds held after police crackdown 


Continued from page 1 
station, police with batons beat pro¬ 
testers whom they had cornered in the 
entrance, witnesses said, while else¬ 
where, plainclothes police bundled 
demonstrators into unmarked vehicles 
and whisked them away, with more 
reports emerging of official beatings 
and brutality. 

Shots were said to have been fired in 
the air as police used teargas and baton 
charges to chase off demonstrators 
outside the Supreme Court. In other 
protests, the crowds lobbed stones at 
the police and set tyres ablaze. There 
were other, smaller demonstrations in 
Alexandria and towns to the north. 

Despite events in Tunisia, when 
President Ben Ali fled in the face of 
riots, ending a 23-year-old regime, the 
Egyptian authorities appeared at first 
to have been taken by surprise, with 
large numbers of demonstrators push¬ 


ing past a police force notorious for 
beating and arresting protest groups. 

Mr Mubarak, who is rumoured to be 
in ill health and at 82 is pondering whe¬ 
ther to run again this year or hand over 
to his son Gamal, may find his hands 
tied. At the World Economic Forum in 
Davos, Amr Moussa, the head of the 


# Tunisia’s caretaker Government 
issued an international arrest 
warrant yesterday for the ousted 
President and his wife on charges 
that they plundered the country. The 
Justice Minister said Interpol had 
been asked to help to arrest Zine 
al-Abidine Ben Ali, who fled on 
January 14 for Sau^ Arabia after 23 - 
years in power. He and his wife were 
charged with ‘‘iiiegal acquisition” of 
pnqierty and goods and “illicit 
transfe^’ of currency abroad. 


Arab League and an Egyptian former 
foreign minister, acknowledged anger 
across the region. He said; “The Arab 
citizen is angry and we feel broken as 
citizens. Reform is the name of the 
game, and reform has to happen now 
all over the Arab world.” 

In a sign of further tension in the 
Middle East, Mr Hague cancelled a 
visit to Lebanon amid concern that a 
civil war there is imminent 

The Foreign Secretary flew to 
Damascus yesterday to encourage 
Syria’s leaders to help to prevent an 
intensification of the Lebanon crisis. 
Mr Hague was defying pressure fi-om 
France and the US to make the trip. 
They have urged against high-level 
contact with the coun^, because they 
feel that it might be interpreted as a 
reward despite a failure to help the 
West to contain the threat from 
Hezbollah. 
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Cairo tours are cancelled after 
Foreign Office issues warning 


Laura Pitel 

Thomas Cook cancelled its excursions 
yesterday from resorts in Egypt to the 
tourist sites of Cairo, while Thomson 
and First Choice are currently liaising 
with 27 customers staying in Cairo 
hotels, and have cancelled all excur¬ 
sions to the city until further notice. 

The Foreign and Commonwealth 
Office warned travellers to avoid polit¬ 
ical gatherings and demonstrations 
and to respect any advice 6r instruction 
from the local security authorities. 

It has so far refrained from advising 
tourists to cancel their plans, but those 
planning to visit the country are 
advised to check the FCO website 
for updates. Visitors can also re^ster 
with the online Locate service, which 


enables embassy staff to keep track of 
British citizens abroad. 

More than 1.3 million British tourists 
visited Egypt last year, but the miyority 
of them headed to resorts along the 
Red Sea coast rather than Cairo, Alex¬ 
andria or the towns of the northern 
Nile Delta — the areas where this 
week’s protests have taken place. 
Those who did visit the capital would 
have been greeted by a different image 
from the one that the tourist-friendly 
Mubarak regime seeks to depict. 

The pyramids lie in the suburb of 
Giza, which oir Tuesday was the scene 
of protests. The Egyptian Museum — 
home to the famous death mask of 
Tutankhamun — lies just a few hun¬ 
dred yards from Tahrir Square, where 
police fired rounds of teargas. 
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World 


Egypt uprising gets new champion as 
protesters plan massive day of action 



Twitter revolutionaries 
say they do not need 
politicians to 
over, writes 
James Hider 
from Cairo 


Egypt’s leading opposition figure, 
Mohamed ElBaradei, flew into Cairo 
from self-imposed exile last night to 
join what are expected to be massive 
demonstrations today against Presi¬ 
dent Mubarak. 

As legions of police deployed across 
the city, bracing for a new showdown 
with protesters, Dr ElBaradei, a Nobel 
Peace Prize laureate, called for Mr 
Mubarak to step down. 

“He has served the country for 
30 years and it is about time for him to 
retire,” Dr ElBaradei, a former head of 
the UN’s nuclear watchdog, said as he 
boarded a plane in Vienna. 

Ahead of the looming confrontation, 
the authorities shut down the internet 
and mobile phone text messages in the 
capital last night. 

While Cairo was largely quiet on the 
eve of what organisers said would be a 
massive street protest for political 
change, police shot dead a demonstra¬ 
tor in Sinai, and hundreds of people 
clashed with security forces in Ismailia 
on the Suez canal. 

In the city of Suez, rioters — some 
wearing surgical masks to ward off the 
effects of teargas — attacked the main 
fire station and looted it before setting 
fire to the building with firebombs. 

Firefighters jumped out of windows 
- to escape the flames as smoke billowed 
from the building. The looters carried 
away weapons and ammunition that 
they then used against riot police. 
Rioters had set fire to offices of the 
ruling National Democratic Party in 
the city the previous night. 

In the northern Sinai town of Sheikh 
Zuweid protesters fired two rocket- 
propelled grenades at a police station. 


Online today 


In pictures 

Egyptians pour (JISJ) 
out to protest ^ 

thetjmes.co.uk/worid 

Mr Mubarak, 82, has made no public 
appearance since the troubles began. 
His ruling party said that it was open to 
dialogue but offered no concessions. 
“We are confident of our ability to 
listen. The NDP is ready for a dialogue 
with the public, youth and legal 
parties,” said Safwat El-Sherif, a close 
aide of the President. “But democracy 
has its rules and process. The minority 
does not force its will on the m<yority.” 
The protests caused prices on the Cairo 
stock exchange to plummet 10 per cent 
yesterday before trading was suspend¬ 
ed. 

"If it goes on for another week you’ll 
have some serious money freaking 

2GM2GM 
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Mohamed ElBaradei ended his self-imposed exile last night and flew into Cairo to call for President Mubarak to step down 


out,” said Mohammed, one of the acti¬ 
vists organising the grassroots protests, 
who gave only his first name “The 
stock market has been led by foreign in¬ 
vestment, and one of the things that 
scares investors is political instability.” 
He said that today’s demonstrations, 
due to start after Friday prayers at 
noon, would be huge and held every¬ 
where. 

Dr ElBaradei said that he would Join 
them but that he wanted to concen¬ 
trate on howto “manage the change po¬ 
litically”. He said: 

“Tomorrow is going to be, I think, a 
major demonstration all over Egypt 
and I will be there with them.” 


Organisers of the pro-democracy 
movement say that their uprising is 
organic, without leaders, and insist that 
they have no need for traditional politi¬ 
cians who have been slow to join their 
cause. Directing the protests on 
Twitter and Facebook, tech-sawy 
young people like Mohammed, 27, an 
economist, said that they were unifying 
a disenfranchised people desperate for 
an end to decades of emergency law 
and police brutality. 

He brushed aside those who claimed 
that Tunisia was an exception because 
of its smaller size and better-educated 
and wealthier population. “They don’t 
ask your IQ or your income when you 


take to the streets.” he said. “You have 
people from the poorest neighbour¬ 
hoods in Cairo to the richest people, 
many of them out on the streets for the 
first time, and people are very nice and 
polite to each other.” 

He said that they faced a core group 
of riot police, mostly poorly educated 
and poorly paid conscripts marched 
from one hotspot to the next, as well as 
Continued on page 34 

10,000 take to streets 
in Yemen protest 
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The Mubarak 
dynasty, aloof 
and distant 

Behind tte story 

Michael Binyon 

H osni Mubarak was 
long seen by m<»t 
Egyptians as a 
competent and—1^ 
Uie standards of the 
Middle East—modest thou^ 
never widely popular leader. 

With his reserved^ distant and 
fcHinal manner, the Soviet-trained 
former air force commander was 
never a man of the people, though 
he projected an avuncular 
authority. He is not a great orator 
but ^aks clearfy ^d in good 
Uter^ Arabic, and also has a 
command of English and Russian. 

In international meetings he 
seeks compromise rather than 
confrontation and has defused 
moments of intemational tension 
to find common ground between 
Israelis and Palestinians. 

Educated Eg 3 i)tians tend to 
mock his lack of imagination and 
the cult of personality that has 
grown up around him. Few regard 
him as a tyrant but even fewer can 
now remember the calming role 
he played after Anwar Sadat, his 
predecessor, was assassinate in 


Gmnal Mubarak 
is seen by many 
as more at home 
with bankers 


1981 and Mr Miri>arak took power. 
To restore order, a state of 
emergency was declared, curbing 
basic free^ms and giving the 
Government sweeping powers of 
arrest It has neverbeen revoked 
and is now a main target of anger 
from demonstrators.' . 

The general feeling now is of 
wealing and fnistratilmi mUi a 
predicbdrie figure who has 
out^yed his welcome limiting 
freedoms. Mr Mubarak’s wife, 
Suzanne, bom of a Welsh mother 
and Egyptian father, has played a 
dismet but influential role in 
championing social causes, but is 
seen Iw many a.s an aloof daughter 
of privilege. 

Thdryoiuigest son, Gamal, 47, 
who 0 ^ believe Is brriiig 
groomed as a succe&sor, is sharp, 
smoeth^Westamised and 
inteilectoaUy a^le. To most 
EgypUatiB be Is even more distant 
thw his father, and seems at 
home with bankers rather than 
thetearttBrnu <^a country whm 
the aveigm! annual income is 
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‘If we are scared, they will win’ 


Continued from page 33 
plainclothes policemen pulling protest¬ 
ers away in unmarked vehicles and 
thugs paid by the police to wield sticks 
against the demonstrators. 

“We are all a little nervous. But if we 
are scared, they win. They’ve been beat¬ 
ing people up. Yesterday it was pre^ 
vicious. They dispersed people with 
teargas then chased people down side 
streets, with policemen throwing 
stones,” Mohammed said. 

“Wearing them down is definitely 
one of the things we’re looking for,” he 
said, after protesters spent days playing 
cat and mouse with the police, making 
sure that they get as little sleep as poss¬ 
ible before today's demonstrations. 


While the Government has traditional¬ 
ly warned that if it falls, the Muslim 
Brotherhood, a banned opposition 
group, could take over, many protest¬ 
ers bristled at the idea of the Islamists 
usurping their secular movement. 

“I have no problem with the Muslim 
Brotherhood joining the protest I just 
don't want them taking it over,” said 
one student. “It happened without the 
Muslim Brotherhood. It was on Face- 
book and Twitter.” 

In the face of a swelling, street-level 
support for change, King Hamad bin 
Isa al-Khalifa of Bahrain called for an 
emergency Arab summit to calm the 
region, while pledging his support for 
Mr Mubarak. 
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Protests In Egypt 4 

The scent of jasmine spreads 

As protests erupt in Egypt, Arab leaders everywhere should take heed 


T unisia has a mere lom-plus 
people and Egypt around 
84m. But as the yearning for de¬ 
mocracy stirs in the Arab world, 
a wave set off in tiny Tunisia, 
travelling east through the Ma¬ 
ghreb, is now rocking giant 
Egypt. The past few days have 
in at least a score of Egyptian 
towns. Some 30,000 people have jammed Cairo’s most fam¬ 
ous square. Such astonishing events, in the heart of the Arab 
world’s most populous country, have not been witnessed in 
the 30 years since Hosni Mubarak, its ailing 82-year-old dicta¬ 


tor, took power (see page 47). 

First Tunisia, next Egypt? The scent of the Jasmine revolu¬ 
tion, as Tunisians are calling their national upheaval, has cer¬ 
tainly spread. Satellite television, mobile telephones, the inter¬ 
net and Twitter continue to relay the giddy news across the 
Maghreb, along the Mediterranean’s southern coast, and on 
even through Saudi Arabia to the Gulf and Yemen. Plainly, the 
dictators are nervous. But that does not mean that they are 
about to fall like dominoes. 

No one can be sure even how events in Tunisia will unfold. 
The country has a long way to go before calm can resume or a 
stable new order emerge. A unity government could take the 
country along an evolutionary path towards democracy,.plu- H 



seen angry demonstrations 
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Revolt on the Nile 


• Thousands defy 
Egyptian curfews 

• Mubarak sacks 
his Cabinet 

• Hague’s travel 
warning to Britons 


James Hider, Ashraf Khalil Cairo 

The seething streets of Egypt erupted 
into chaos, violence and confusion 
yesterday, leaving one of the most impor¬ 
tant allies of the West on the brink of 
revolution and uncertainty. 

Tens of thousands of demonstrators 
clashed with police and security services 
as they defied the regime of President 
Mubarak, Arab leaders in neighbouring 
countries, fearful of similar uprisings, 
observed nervously as his 30-year rule 
appeared closer to collapse with the 
passing of every hour. 

Mr Mubarak has refused to step down 
but has dissolved his Government. In a 
televised speech last night he said: “The 
incidents that took place today have left 
Egyptian people cautious of further 
mayhem, chaos and destruction. I 
cannot allow this fear to grip our people. 
I have requested the Government to 
step down and will designate a new 
Government tomorrow”. 

He addressed Egypt after days of 
silence, saying reforms had to come 
through dialogue, not violence. “1 call on 
the youths of this country, I call on all 
citizens to give me a chance,” he said. 

William Hague, the Foreign Sec¬ 
retary, said: “The safety of British 
nationals is absolutely paramount In 
light of the demonstrations in E^t we 
have carefully reviewed our advice and 
now advise against all but essential trav¬ 
el to Cairo, Alexandria, Luxor and Suez.” 

As thousands defied curfews the death 
toll on Friday reached 20, with 13 people 
dead in Suez, at least five in Cairo and 


two in Mansura Tanks surrounded the 
British and American Embassies in 
the evening, cordoning them off. 

President Obama said: “Our first con¬ 
cern is preventing injury and loss of life. 
The people of Egypt have rights that are 
universal ... These are human rights, 
and the US will stand up for them 
everywhere. Those in the streets have a 
responsibility to express themselves 
peacefully. 

“I spoke to President Mubarak right 
after his speech and I told him he has to 
take concrete steps to address the griev¬ 
ances of the Emjitian people ... Surely 
there will be difficult days to come, but 
the United States will continue to stand 
up for the rights of the Egyptian people.” 

The US threatened to reduce its 
$1.5 billion (£940 million) programme of 
foreign aid to Egypt “Violence is not the 
response to the demands for greater 
freedoms,” said Robert Gibbs, a White 
House spokesman. 

It proved a futile attempt to prevent 
the biggest day of protest yet and it was 
unclear whether the Egyptian Army, 
considered critical to the survival of the 
regime, would remain loyal. Some units 
were met by applauding demonstrators. 
Other protesters chanted: “The Army 
and the people are united” and “the 
revolution has come”. 

There were clashes in towns and cities 
throughout Egypt as demonstrators, 
fired by the example of government 
opponents in Tunisia, streamed out of 
Friday prayers and massed in the centre 
oi Cairo and other cities. 

They were met by police and hired 
thugs wielding batons and firing teargas, 
rubber bullets and water cannon. In the 
capital, the headquarters of the ruling 
National Democratic Party was set on 
fire, as were two police stations and a 
Continued on page 7, col 4 

Cities burn after 
Friday prayers 

News, pages 6-9 
Leading article, page 2 

A man confronts police as demonstrators fight running battles In central Cairo Malcolm Rifkind, page 22 
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Gathering revolt on the Nile 


Continued from page 1 

government building close to the 
National Museum, which is the 
repository of many of Egypt’s greatest 
treasures. 

In Suez, where armed opponents of 
the regime attacked police stations, 
one man was killed, bringing the death 
toll to eight in four days of protest. 
Medical sources said that more than 
1,000 people had been injured as the up¬ 
rising spread to the Mediterranean city 
of Alexandria. 

The chaos caused turmoil in global 
financial markets. Investors turned to 
the dollar and US shares as safe 
havens, while stock markets fell 
around the world and crude oil 
prices rose. 

Hillary Clinton, the US Secretary of 
State, appealed for the Egyptian 
authorities to respect the rights of their 
citizens: “These protests underscore 
that there are deep grievances within 
Egyptian society and the Egyptian 
Government ne^ to understand that 


violence will not make these griev¬ 
ances go away.” 

One protester in Cairo spoke of the 
widespread anger. “I can’t believe our 
own police and our own Government 
would keep beating us up like this,” 
said Ahmad Saleh, 26. “I’ve been here 
for hours and gassed and keep going 
forward, and they keep gassing us, and 
I will keep going forward. This is a cow¬ 
ardly Government and it has to fall.” 

In one scene, thousands of Cairo pro¬ 
testers wielding stones and sticks 
chased riot police from the main 
square in the capital as several officers 
stripped off their uniforms and joined 
the crowds. 

Earlier in the day Mohamed El- 
Baradei, the Nobel Peace Prize laure¬ 
ate, appeared briefly at a demon¬ 
stration outside Cmro University. 
Dr ElBaradei was later said to have 
been detained under house arrest 

Earlier, internet service providers 
took down Egypt’s online network as 
the Government tried to curb protests. 
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Leading articles 



1989 in the Arab World? 

The protests in Cairo and across the Middle'East are gathering pace. But rapid 
politick reform could yet save the situation in Egypt, now threatened by Islamists 


Is the game over for President Mubarak? The pic¬ 
tures from Cairo would suggest a confrontation 
more bioody and more determined than anything 
seen in Tunisia. Buildings and cars are on fire. 
Thousands of armed police have confronted an¬ 
gry protesters pouring out of mosques with tear- 
gas, water cannons and rubber bullets. Hundreds 
have been injured, more than 1,000 arrested. A 
curfew has been imposed and ignored, snatch 
squads have seized people from the streets and 
the entire country’s mobile phone networks have 
been jammed in a desperate attempt to suppress 
the intoxicating incitement to revolt. 

The President is desperately attempting to cling 
to power by sacking his cabinet. Tens of thousands 
took to the streets after Friday prayers. But Egypt 
has a population of more than 80 million. It also 
has a disciplined army ordered to control demon¬ 
strations. The military may have little time for 
Gamal Mubarak, the President’s son and putative 
heir. It may also be fhistrated by stagnation and 
corruption. But it knows the potentially disastrous 
result of a power vacuum in the Arab world’s 
biggest power. And it knows that militant Islamists 
are waiting to exploit the turmoil and claim 
leadership of the inchoate opposition. An Islamist 
Egypt is not something that the army would tolerate. 


Egypt is one of several Arab countries to be roiled 
by protest Demonstrators have also taken to the 
streets in Yemen to demand an end to the 32-year 
rule of President Saleh. Algeria, Morocco and even 
Jordan have put their security forces on alert And 
in Kuwait, the Emir has tried to buy off potential 
protests at the rising cost of living with an extraordi¬ 
nary cash grant of more than $3^00 a month for 
every citizen plus free distribution of food items for 
14 months. ’The Gulf may be rich enough to bypass 
democracy. But elsewhere the Arab world is rising 
up against 30 years of sluggish growth, missed 
opportunities and stagnation. William Hague was 
ri^t to point this out yesterday. 

Is this the turning point that 1989 was for East¬ 
ern Europe? Will governments topple one after 
the other this year, as popular frustration sweeps 
away regimes that have relied for stability too 
much on their security services and not enough 
on creating and spreading wealth, opportunity 
and political responsibility at local level? 

The comparison is tempting but wrong. Arab 
societies are not in revolt against a stultifying 
system imposed on them from outside. They are 
not yearning to break away from a hegemon’s 
power or rediscovering their iong-suppressed 
history and national identity. Arabs instead are 


angry at the stasis that has held them back, de¬ 
spite oil wealth, and corruption that has limited 
the opportunities for the millions who cannot find 
work. And while in 1989 the inspiration for the 
overthrow of communism was democracy, there 
is not just a call for freedom, economic opportun¬ 
ity and representative government; a force also 
waiting to seize its moment in the Middle East is 
virulent, anti-democratic Islamism. 

For the West, a huge amount is at stake. For too 
long it has turned a blind eye to political repres¬ 
sion in those countries that have supported the 
fight against extremism and attempts to broker an 
Israeli-Palestinian settlement. The result is that 
the West is tarred by association with govern¬ 
ments now under attack. President Bush warned 
President Mubarak that he should democratise 
his country; but the warning was foolishly 
ignored. Egypt has long played a vital role as a 
force for regional stability, and President Obama 
has been reluctant to voice his predecessor’s criti¬ 
cisms. Mr Mubarak could yet save the situation 
with a decision to step down, new elections and 
immediate political liberalisation. But sacking his 
government is not enough. He has to move fast— 
otherwise the Islamists or the army will move in 
to fill the vacuum. 
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News Egypt 


From Tunis 
to Cairo 


December 17 Mohamed Bouazizi, 
26. of Sidi Bouzid, Tunisia, sets 
himseif alight after police seize 
vegetables that he was selling 
without a permit. Another man 


^ectrocutes himself as 
part of protests over . 
unemployment, poverty and 
political restrictions that 
spread nationwide 


“Moving forwaitl chi reform — 
pc^tical reform, economic reform 
— is absolutely critical for the 
long-term wellbeing of Egypt” 
Barack Obama 




January 4 Mr Bouazizi 

dies of his injuries 
andthousands 
attend his funeral 



Flashpointe in Cairo 



After prayers 
and peaceful 
protest, Cairo 
bums with a 
common fury 

The demonstrators were met with teargas and 
brutality, but were not deflected from their 
cause, Ashraf Khalil and James Hider report 



When tens of thousands of worship¬ 
pers flooded out of Cairo’s mosques 
after midday prayers, it was to begin a 
good-natured protest, their chants 
watched silently by a small number of 
riot police. Within six hours, the men 
and women of Cairo, matched by 
people in cities and towns up and down 
the country, had set in train the 
beginnings of a revolutioa 

At least five people were killed in 
Cairo and more than 1,000 people 
wounded. What had started with mere 
chants and placards — “Down, Down, 
Hosni Mubarak! Dictator!” — left the 
capital in chaos. As darkness fell and 
thousands defled Mr Mubarak’s 6pm 
curfew, armoured vehicles were 
burning on the streets, the foreign min¬ 
istry had been stormed by protesters 
and his National E)emocratic Party 
headquarters was ablaze. 

It had started peacefully as thousands 
of Egyptians took to the streets, co-ordi- 
natra by a mass campaign organised on 
Twitter and Facebook As soon as 
prayers ended at about 130pm, people 
be^ shouting to residents within their 
hom^ to join mem. 

Heading out from the Moustafe 


Mahmoud mosque, a key landmark in 
the district of Mohandessin, many 
began to march on the Giza side of the 
river, across the Nile ft'om Tahrir 
Square, completely shutting down a 
main arterial road. 

Small numbers of security forces 
were present but they did not attempt 
to hinder the marchers, many of whom 
were women, who walked for close to 
an hour until they arrived at Galaa 
Square. From there the Galaa bridge is 
the first of two river crossings over the 
Nile which lead to Tahrir Square. 

The men and women were from 
different ages and backgrounds, 
women wearing Western clothing rub¬ 
bing shoulders with many who wore 
the veil. For a leaderless movement, 
they appeared to do a goodjob of organ¬ 
ising themselves — united by a com¬ 
mon fury, which for three decades has 
been largely unspoken. When one 
young man started to vandalise a 
McDonald’s advertisement, he was 
immediately stopped by a dozen 
people shouting “Salmeya” (peacefal). 

Peaceful certainly — quiet, no. “We 
have nothing to wash our faces but 
Coca-Cola, like the Tunisians! We will 


copy Tunisia!” shouted Olfat, a 
58-year-old woman, who joined the 
protest grabbing a placard that read, 
“Leave, Hosni Mubarak!” 

It may not yet be a revolution, but it 
certainly bears all the hallmarks of one. 
The Government has tried to silence 
the huge crowds who took to the 
streets en masse for the first time on 
Tuesday, first cutting off all internet 
connections in the dty, then shutting 
down the mobile phone networks 
one by one. 

Even landlines were cutting out last 
night, turning one of the Arab world’s 
most cosmopolitan cities into a throw- 

# Tour <H)erators said last night that 
tb^ had cancelled excursions into 
Cairo as liots continued to flare 
across the dty. Hie Forehand 
Commonwe^th Office advised 
British nationals to stay away from 
protests and gatherings and follow 
local auttiorities’ advice. Thomson 
and First Choice holidays said they 
had 27 ct^tomers staying in the dty, 
accompanied by resort staff during an 
earUm'excursimi. Thoi^ ihey had 
been contacted, all had chosen to stay. 


back of the 1940s. As night fell, chaos 
ruled in the dty centre. At the Ramses 
Hilton, a five-star tourist hotel at the 
epicentre of the riots, alarms rang 
through the rooms alerting guests first 
to evacuate, then a minute later to 
“stay in your rooms for your own 
safety”. 

Earlier, scores of protesters had fled 
the miasma of stinging, choking tear- 
gas to burst through its doors and seek 
shelter in the lobby, pushing the 
security staff aside. Many lay panting 
or unconscious on the marble floor, as 
others chanted “Peace, peace”. 

Many said that the teargas grenades 
were hitting people and had killed 
some. “I saw a gas bomb hit a girl in the 
head and her brain exploded,” said one 
young man. “She died in her brother’s 
arms as he shouted, ‘This is my sister, 
this is my country’.” 

The turning point came at dusk, 
when the protesters, exhausted but de¬ 
termined not to be driven away, knelt 
for evening prayers, bowing down in 
rows before the riot police and beseech¬ 
ing God to change the situation of 
(^H^sion, poverty and hopelessness. 
The police watched in silence, then 


started fraternising with them even as 
50 more police trucks circled into the 
square with more reinforcements. 

But it was too late. The riot police, 
also exhausted after days of running 
battles, simply melted away and the 
mob started attacking their trucks, 
burning and looting the vehicles as the 
black smoke of other torched cars en- 
^Ifed the scene, lighting up the dty 
like a war zone. Dozens of pleasure 
boats moored along the Nile put out on 
to the water to escape the flames and 
throngs of reinvigorated protestere. 

Then, the crowds resumed the long 
march to their final destination, Tahrir 
(Freedom) Square. When a column of 
dozens of battle tanks and armoured 
personnel carriers tried to push 
through, the crowd swamped them, 
sometimes pulli^ the crews from their 
vehides and letting them go. 

One man hung from the barrel of a 
tank cannon. They took ammunition 
from the tanks and threw them into the 
crowd. In the end the vehides stopped 
in Tahrir Square, their crews chatting 
with the protesters even as the police 
continued to fire tear gas from a nearby 
government complex. 
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The thousands ot 
anti-government 
demonstrators 
were peaceful at 
first, but later 
seized security 


forces' vehicles 
and set one 
ablaze. The riot 
police fought back 
with teargas 
and batons 





After prayers and peaceful protest, Cairo burns with a common fury. 
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The soldier 
pointed his 
bayonet at me 
and smiled. 
Welcome to 
Egypt he said 


James Hider 

sees law and order 
breaking down on 
the streets of Cairo 


Vojley after volley of bullets were 
smacking into the walls above the 
inmates trying to break out of the 
Toura prison. The would-be escapees 
hunkei^ down on the roof, surround¬ 
ed but still lobbing rocks, as the soldiers 
tried either to cow them into submis¬ 
sion or kill them. 

As I watched from a nearby rooftop, 
the door of the stairwell burst open and 
soldiers with their Kalashnikovs 
cocked came towards me screaming. 
One rammed the muzzle of his gun 
into the back of my head and pushed 
me to the floor. I shouted in Arabic that 
I was a British journalist but his 
response was to kick me in the leg and 
deliver the vilest insult in the Arabic 
language. 

Thousands of prisoners fled the capi¬ 
tal’s jails yesterday as anarchy descend¬ 
ed on Cairo. Nervous soldiers with 
fixed bayonets manned checkpoints on 
the main boulevards, looking for weap¬ 


ons and looters. Vigilante groups 
formed to protect their own neighbour¬ 
hoods and armed with swords, machet¬ 
es, knives and sticks were on the loose 
to arrest, and in some cases kill, looters 
taking advantage of the collapse in 
security. 

My ^ide to the rooftop was a retired 
police general who had started his own 
armed neighbourhood watch. This 
earned him no respect from the sol¬ 
diers, whose punches bloodied his nose. 

1 was dragged to the lift of the build¬ 
ing and made to kneel on the floor by a 
shouting soldier, who held his rifle to 
my head as we juddered precariously 
down to the street. There I was made to 
lie on the road, gunfire all around me, 
as the soldier hit me hard around the 
head, leaving my ears ringing. 

After the police besieging the prison 
had established that I was a journalist 
— holding me at gunpoint and ques¬ 
tioning me for an hour —one of the sol¬ 
diers who had been pointing his bayo¬ 
net at my throat smiled. It was an incon¬ 
gruous reminder of the country’s tour¬ 
ist-friendly hospitality amid the chaos 
of Cairo. “Welcome to Egypt,” he said, 
almost as a reflex. Driving back, we 
passed a checkpoint where soldiers and 




President Mubarak’s Image Is burnt during protests by Turkish Muslims at the 
Egyptian consulate In Istanbul yesterday as the ripples from the crisis spread 


local vigilantes had dragged three 
young men — apparently suspected of 
looting — from a minibus and tied 
their arms with rope. The men were 
howling, their faces swollen and 
bloody from the beating they had just 
received. The heady first days of the re¬ 
volution in Egypt may be giving way to ’ 


an ugly, dangerous period of violence, 
military law and mob justice. 

The prison break-outs and the loot¬ 
ers, themselves armed with weapons 
from the arsenals of police stations 
burnt down in recent days, have fuelled 
panic on the streets. In the poor area of 
Continued on page 7, col 4 
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‘I was dragged to the 
lift by a screaming 
soldier who held a 
rifle to my head’ 


Continued from page 1 
Old Cairo, where herds of goats stood 
outside butchers’ shops, knife shops 
were crowded with people buying 
blades or having knives sharpen^ to 
defend themselves in a city where the 
police force has now vanished. 

“There are no police forces, no army. 
We are trying to protect our neighbor¬ 
hoods before the thieves come into our 
homes and buildings and start to 
assault our families and sisters and 
mothers,” said Mark Rafat, a young 
Christian who had initially joined the 
vast anti-government demonstrations 
that chas^ out the police, but now has 
to stand guard outside his home. 

The vigilantes have been holding sus¬ 
pected thieves under lock and key until 
the army comes to take them away. Mr 
Rafat said that one looter, in a stolen 
car, had tried to speed through the 
watch groups — which numbered up 
to 500 armed men in this area — and 
that the vigilantes had killed him. “We 
are not butchers or savages,” he insist¬ 
ed. “We want to defend our homes.” 

Even more worryingly, he said loot¬ 
ers were dressing in stolen police uni¬ 
forms or driving ambulances to get 
away with their booty. By contrast, po¬ 
licemen who had returned home with 
their guns because their stations had 
been burnt and their commanders had 
vanished, had joined the vigilantes to 
enforce their rough justice. “It’s a night¬ 
mare now, we don't know what’s going 
on now, we don’t know where it all 
shall lead us,” Mr Rafat said. 

Across the river in Gi 2 a, a well-off 
suburb on the highway to the Pyra¬ 
mids, a once-bustling shopping street 
looked more like Baghdad 2003 than 
Cairo 2010. Restaurants, shops and ho¬ 
tels had been looted and burnt while 
tanks stood sentinel outside banks. 

Mohammed Fawzi, a taxi driver who 
also ran a souvenir shop to help put his 
children through school, stood in the 
gutted shell of the premises where he 
used to sell papyrus, statues of phar¬ 
aohs and other trinkets. Now every¬ 
thing, including the air conditioning 
units, has been looted and he is ruined. 

Across the city, shops were shuttered 
amid fears of further looting as news 
channels reported that inmates had 
been sprung from four prisons. In Abu 
Zabal prison, northeast of the city, 
eight inmates were said to have been 
killed and 123 wounded when the army 
opened fire. 

In those shops that were still open 
for business, people were panic-buying, 
especially in bakeries. “Definitely the 
shops will close,” said Khaled Teki, 
who is in his 30s and who had moved 
with his wife into his mother’s apart¬ 
ment to help protect her. “For now 
there is bread, but tomorrow, the day 
after tomorrow I don't think so.” 

A mother of three who was also buy¬ 
ing bread said that the neighbourhood 
watch groups were protecting the city, 
and point^ at the truck offloading 
flour as a reassuring sign. She believed 
that the demonstrations might peter 
out as chaos grows. “People want their 


rights, but they don’t want to lose their 
country,” she said. 

Tourists were fleeing the country, 
scared away from the lure of the Pyra¬ 
mids and the treasures of the Egypt 
museum. The museum itself has been 
partly looted but is now guarded by 
tanks and citizens determined to show 
they are honest and responsible. 

That sense of civic duty led many to 
take rubbish bags and clear up the de¬ 
bris of the riots, as the army stood by, 
occasionally sending in a tow truck to 
drag away the burnt carcass of an ar¬ 
moured personnel carrier. When the 
crowd discovered looters inside a fast- 
food restaurant, they started chanting 
“We are not thieves, we are not 
thieves,” in an effort to force them out. 

Round the corner was a makeshift 
hospital in a mosque, where volunteer 
doctors with only gauze, paper napkins 
and iodine tried to treat people with 
shotgun and rifle wounds, as well as 
those choking from teargas inhalation. 
Furious, grief-stricken relatives of the 
injured gathered round in chaotic 



Airport jammed with 
panicked Westerners 
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As anarchy threatens, 
the military must act 
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groups as CPR was administered to a 
heart-attack victim, while others 
winced as bullet holes were sewn up 
without anaesthesia. 

Yesterday the bodies of men shot 
dead trying to storm the nearby interi¬ 
or minister were paraded through the 
vast crowds on Tahrir Square, then pa¬ 
raded in front of soldiers standing on 
the tanks, the people begging the army 
to defend them against the police guns. 

How long the army will remain neu¬ 
tral remains a critical element in this 
turmoil, with the wave of looting rais¬ 
ing fears that a belea^ered President 
Mubarak will use the violence as an ex¬ 
cuse to crush this popular uprising. 

When two Egyptian fighter jets 
started flying low over Tahrir Square, 
their terrifying boom no doubt meant 
to intimidate the throngs, rumoure of 
an impending crackdown started to cir¬ 
culate. That was bolstered by the arriv¬ 
al of two tanks on the square. In a five- 
star hotel near by, the management bar¬ 
ricaded the doors and arm^ doormen 
with metal poles to beat back demon¬ 
strators who might try to seek refuge. 
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Enter the Military 

As anarchy threatens Cairo, Egypt’s Army must guarantee order and elections 


Euphoria may have been the reaction sweeping 
through Cairo on Friday, as thousands poured out 
on the streets to vent their wrath, confident they 
had the regime on the run. By the end of the week¬ 
end the mood was more like panic, as the tanks 
rolled in, protesters manned makeshift barricades 
and shopkeepers watched in horror while looters 
smashed up the malls and gangs held up cars at 
gunpoint. Egypt may have thought it was launch¬ 
ing a revolution against autocracy; it seems in¬ 
stead to have invited in the forces of anarchy. 

There is only one force that can regain control 
of a rapidly deteriorating situation. The Army, a 
1.4 million-strong, disciplined and secretive force, 
was waiting in the wings when the crowds began 
pouring on the streets and overwhelmed the cor¬ 
rupt and brutal police. By Friday, however, the 
commanders clearly believed it was time to act. 
Tanks were sent to surround the blazing head¬ 
quarters of the ruling party and protect the price¬ 
less treasures of the nearby national museum. 
They were welcomed at first as friends and held 
their fire. They even allowed protesters to scrawl 
anti-Mubarak graffiti on the vehicles. The mili¬ 


tary leadership may have been gauging the mood. 
By Sunday, it had, effectively, carried out a coup. 

President Mubarak remains, for the moment, in 
office. But he is no longer in power. Flanked by his 
powerful head of intelligence, Omar Suleiman, as 
the new Vice-President and a Prime Minister, 
Ahmed Shafiq, who is a former airforce command¬ 
er, Mr Mubarak’s only function now will be to pre¬ 
serve the trappings of constitutional authority and 
reassure anxious Arab allies such as Kuwait and 
Saudi Arabia that the mob has not taken over. He 
can no longer exercise power independently nor 
prepare the way for his son Gamal to succeed. 

Despite their embarrassed and newly-found 
protestations of support for the downtrodden 
Egyptian man-in-the-street, Mr Mubarak’s 
former patrons and allies in the West will be 
relieved. The Army, which receives a vast yearly 
stipend from the US taxpayer of around $1.3 bil¬ 
lion in aid, is unlikely to slough off its Western 
friends, whatever the slogans on the street. Nor 
will it realign Egypt’s regional policies or tear up 
the treaty with Israel. It may even usefully clean 
out the stables of corruption of former govern¬ 


ment cronies and offer some new policies to the 
millions yearning for a change in their wretched 
circumstances. There remains, however, the awk¬ 
ward question of democracy. There has to be an 
immediate and effective clamp-down to end the 
looting and get Cairo back to work. Mr Mubarak 
must be persuaded soon to retire. Will fresh elec¬ 
tions then be allowed? Or will General Suleiman 
slip unopposed into the Pharaoh’s chair? 

The West must press for swift elections that are 
open, credible and give others, such as Mohamed 
ElBaradei, the former UN official, and Amr Mou- 
sa, the Egyptian head of the Arab League, a 
chance at least to test their appeal. The Army, 
however, may share the Mubarak thinking that 
an open election holds open a door’through 
which Islamists can walk into power. So far, the 
Muslim Brotherhood has kept a low profile. It 
does not want to give any excuse for a renewed 
crackdown. There is, of course, always a risk that 
it would draw strong support from the disaffected. 
But Egyptians are not extremists. They want free¬ 
dom — to vote for a government of their choos¬ 
ing. The Army must ensure their voice is heard. 
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News Egypt 





World 

reaction 

; Jeddah, Saudi Arabia 
j Ekmeleddin Ihsanogiu, secretary 
; general of the Organisation of the 
; Islamic Conference, called for 
i "maximum restraint" 

Ramallah, West Bank 

Azzam al-Ahmad, a senior 
Palestinian Fatah official, ^ 

said: "(don't think the Muslim 
Brotherhood will take over” 
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Stand-off intensifies 
as Mubarak’s fighter 
jets swoop low over 
defiant protesters 


James HIder Cairo 

Hosni Mubarak, Egypt’s increasingly 
beleaguered President, put on a defiant 
show of force yesterday, sending fighter 
jets swooping low over thousands of 
protesters in Cairo’s main square and 
appearing on television surrounded by 
generals, some of whom are now his 
closest ministers. 

But the pro-democracy demonstra¬ 
tors showed no sign of backing down 
either, gathering in their thousands in 
Tahrir Square, the rallying point of the 
popular uprising, and staying put even 
when two tanks nosed into their midst. 

Shops were shuttered and vigilante 
groups armed themselves against loot¬ 
ers who have spread chaos and panic in 
the city, as thousands of escaped prison¬ 
ers added to the sense of foreboding. 

The Egyptian National Museum, 
home to thousands of antiquities, 
including the death mask of King 
Tutankhamun, shut its doors after an 
attempted robbery that left two of its 
mummies severely damaged. 

Opposition groups such as the 
Muslim Brotherhood threw their 
weight behind Mohamed ElBaradei, 
the Nobel Peace laureate and former 
UN nuclear watchdog, although the 
demonstrators view the established 
political parties as irrelevant. 

Mr Mubarak, who over the weekend 
appointed his spy chief, Omar Sulei¬ 
man, as his Vice-President — the first 
time he has had a deputy in three 
decades of iron-fisted rule — appeared 
on television at a security meeting, 
flanked by his military aides and minis¬ 
ters, and showed little sign that he 
would respond to the demonstrators’ 
demands that he leave the country. 

State television read out a letter last 
night from Mr Mubarak addressed to 
his new Prime Minister. Ahmed Shafiq. 
“I require you to bring back confidence 
in our economy,” Mr Mubarak wrote. 
“I trust your ability to implement eco¬ 
nomic policies that accord the highest 
concern to people’s suffering.” 

The letter hinted that opposition 
parties could gain more freedoms but 
was short on specifics. “I also stress 
the need for moving seriously and effec¬ 
tively towards more political reforms 
... via extensive dialogue with the par¬ 
ties, allowing their wider participation,” 
the President urged. 

Mr Suleiman’s appointment as Vice- 
President appeared to have cut out Mr 
Mubarak’s son Gamal, 47, a business¬ 
man who was being groomed for the 
succession. There had been uncon¬ 
firmed reports that the new Vice-Presi¬ 
dent had asked the President to step 
down, but Mr Mubarak looked confi¬ 
dent in his brief television appearance. 

At the same time, the authorities 


Waiting in the wings 


Ahmed Shafiq 
Like President 
Mubarak, Air Marshal 
Ahmed Shafiq, 69. is a 
former fighter pilot 
and commander of 
the Air Force. He is 
known as a capable administrator 
and a confidant of the ruling family. 

In 2002, he retired after a 40-year 
military career and was appointed 
Minister of Civil Aviation, where he Is 
credited with reviving and 
modernising EgyptAir. He also 
oversaw a massive renovation and 
expansion of the once-chaotlc Cairo 
International Airport He has kept a 
low profile, but his name has 
occasionally surfaced as a 
dark-horse contender. 

AmrMoussa 
The Secretary-General 
of the Arab League, 
MrMoussa,74,was 
Egypt’s Foreign 
Minister from 
1991-2001, where he 
gained popularly for hiso-lticism of 
Israel. When he was shunted over to 
the ArabLea^e, many thought that 
the President had decided Mr 
Moussa was becoming too popular. 

A graduated Cairo University taw 
school, the continued loyalty of the 
urbane and multilingual career 
diplomat to Mr Mubarak is uncertain. 
While most Arab governments spoke 
cautiously (or not at all) about the 
Tunisian uprising, Mr Moussa was 
outspoken. The people acro^ the 
region will no longer accept being 
marginalised,’’ he said. 

Omar Suleiman 
TTiefaceofthe new 
Vice-President Is 
known to almost 
every Egyptian, but 
fenv have heard him 
speak. For more than 
a decade, he headed the powerful 
Mukhabaraf intelligence sendee, 
dealing with foreign poU^ Iswes, 
including serving as a go-between 
for both the Israell-Palestlnian 
negotiations and the 
intra-Palestinian dialogue. Mr 
Suleiman, 73, started his military 
career as an infantryman, later 
training In the US. He has strong ties 
with senicM- American and Israeli 
intelligence officials. Hte af^lntment 
as the first Vice-President m 29-^ars 
has fuelled speculatkm that he will 
replaseMrMubar^. 


shut the offices of al-Jazeera, the 
Arabic news channel that has provided 
round-the-clock coverage of the pro¬ 
tests to the Arab world. Police reap¬ 
peared on the streets of Cairo last 
night, confrontingjeering residents. 

William Hague, the Foreign Secre¬ 
tary, said that Eg>'pt had to undergo a 
shift to an ‘‘open and democratic 
society”. Mr Hague, who spoke to 
Egypt’s Foreign Minister, Ahmed 
Aboul Gheit, last night, will join EU 
foreign ministers today to discuss the 
increasingly precarious predicament of 
the North African Arab state. 

The Foreign Office has urged British 
citizens who have no pressing need to 
be in the cities of Cairo, Suez, and 
Alexandria to leave Egypt as soon as it 
is safe to do so. 

Arab leaders continued to look on 
anxiously as uprisings spread across 
the region. In Algeria, a third man died 
after setting fire to himself while 
another man, a bank employee, was 
prevented by colleagues from dousing 
himself with petrol yesterday. In 
Sudan, students were arrested after 
protesting about the high price of 
goods and demanding a “revolution 
against dictatorship”. 

Egypt shut its crossing with the Gaza 
Strip yesterday as protests spread to 
the border area. 

But the appointment of Mr Mubar¬ 
ak’s spy chief as his potential successor 
did nothing to placate the angry 
crowds in Tahrir Square. "Hosni Mu¬ 
barak, Omar Suleiman, both of you are 
agents of the Americans,” protesters 
shouted. 

Dr ElBaradei criticised Washington 
for refusing to ask Mr Mubarak to 
leave. “The American Government 
cannot ask the Egyptian people to 
believe that a dictator who has been in 
power for 30 years will be the one to 
implement democracy,” he said in a 
television interview. 

“You are losing credibility by the 
day. On one hand you’re talking about 
democracy, rule of law and human 
rights, and on the other hand you’re 
lending still your support to a dic¬ 
tator that continues to oppress his 
people.” Later, he joined the hordes of 
demonstrators who again defied an 
official curfew to gather on the main 
square. 

“I bow to the people of Egypt in 
respect,” he said. “I ask of you patience, 
change is coming in the next few days 
... You have taken back your rights and 
what we have begun cannot go back,” 
he said, as crowds chanted ‘Down with 
Mubarak’. 

“We have one main demand — the 
end of the regime and the beginning of 
a new stage, a new Egypt” 

Leading article, page2 
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News Egypt 

How the day’s 
events unfolded 


Thousands of protesters 


^ defyacurfewtocampout 
*.* in Tahrir Square, Cairo, in 

K ^ ^ 

W readiness for a seventh ^ 

Bl'V : ^ 

O day of demonstrations 

i O 


US Secretary of State, 
Hillary Clinton, calls for j 
orderly transition to new | 
Government but does not' 
demand that Mubarak go 


Regime resorts to 
desperate measures 
as millions prepare 
to march on palace 



Omar Sharif, the Egyptian film star, points to the protesters in Tahrir Square 


Martin Fletcher Cairo 

Early yesterday afternoon there was a 
frantic knocking on the door of my 
room in the Ramses Hilton in Cairo. I 
opened it and two women rushed in. 
“Hide us,’’ they said, slamming the 
door behind them. t; 

My guests were employees of al- 
Jazeera, the Arabic satellite television 
station which stands accused of encour¬ 
aging the popular uprising. 

Minutes earlier, they explained, 
seven armed soldiers and two plain- 
clothed men with walkie-talkies had 
burst into al-Jazeera’s suite on the 24th 
floor, arrested six of its staff and 
marched them away. Two of the six, 
the producers Tristan Redman and 
Simon Harrison, were British. 

The six were released later, minus 
their equipment, but the incident was 
just one sign of how the regime is des¬ 
perately seeking to regain control. 

Continuing his fight for survival, 
President Mubarak swore in a new cabi¬ 
net, shorn of the hated interior minis¬ 
ter and some widely disliked business¬ 
men, and the regime advanced the 
start of the curfew from 4pm to 3pm. 

The army tightened its cordon around 
Tahrir Square with tanks, concrete bar¬ 
riers and razor wire, enabling it to seal 
off the epicentre of the nationwide pro¬ 
tests at a moment’s notice if necessary. 

The police began reappearing on the 
streets for the first time since they were 
put to flight by angry mobs last Friday. 

As a young engineering instructor 
named Abdullah stood on a street cor¬ 
ner in Kasr Elainy district, telling The 
Times how he and his peers would re¬ 
sist the regime “to the last drop of our 
Egyptian blood”, two burly men in 
plain clothes and sunglasses took up 
menacing positions alongside him. 
“Don’t criticise the regime,” one told 
him softly in Arabic. Abdullah stopped 
in mid-sentence and ran. 

Such measures will do little to deter 
the increasingly emboldened protest 
movement that has brought Mr Mubar¬ 
ak’s regime to the brink of collapse. 

For the seventh day running Egyp¬ 
tians yearning for liberation poured 
into Tahrir Square, brazenly ignoring 
the curfew. They came in their tens of 
thousands, young and old, male and 
female, the devout and the secular, the 
learned and the humble, women with 
heads covered and uncovered. 

“Mubarak must go,” they chanted as 
hundreds of soldiers looked on. They 
waved flags, held up banners proclaim¬ 
ing “We will stay in the square until the 
coward leaves” and pointed up at the 
surveillance helicopters clattering over¬ 
head. “Go away, go away,” they shout¬ 
ed in unison. 

Today, they are planning a “million- 


man march” on President Mubarak’s 
palace in the Cairo suburb of 
Heliopolis. 

After the authorities sought to 
thwart it by cancelling all train services, 
the opposition announced a 
simultaneous march in Alexandria, 
Egypt’s second city. It also called for an 
indefinite general strike. 

“We will march because we want 
change. We want freedom,” said Mo- 
hamed Farah, an unemployed factory 
worker who will be accompanied by his 
wife and six children, aged 7 to 25. 

Nobody doubts that the turnout will 

Networks had 
to follow law 

Behind the story 

T urning off mobile 

communications and 
the internet in Egypt 
was not a technical feat, 
or a matter of flipping a 
switch (Murad Ahmed writes). It 
was done by asking companies to 
comply witii the law. 

Viklafone and France Telecom, 
the m^jor networks within Egypt, 
said that they had no choice but to 
comply with the Government’s 
demands, this has led to tens of 
millions of subscribers being 
unable to make calls. Facel^k 
and Google have said that 
internet traffic has 
plummeted.The Internet Society, 
a not-for-profit group, said: 

“Cutting off a nation’s access to 
the internet does not 
address the causes of 
dissatisfaction and 
only fuels dissent.” 


be huge. The protesters solemnly pro¬ 
claim their determination to fight until 
he goes. They are receiving increasing¬ 
ly robust support from the West, which 
appears belatedly to accept that its 
oldest ally in the Arab world is on his 
way out. 

In Tahrir Square Ahmed Mohsin, 31, 
talked of giving his life for the cause of 
removing his President from power. “If 
we can’t make Mubarak go, the whole 
world must know we will stand here 
and die,” he said. 

But the protesters are by no means 
all young men ardent for some desper¬ 
ate glory. “Unless Mubarak goes our 
children have no future. They will 
know only corruption. We will carry on 
even if it takes a year or our whole life," 
said Sameh Mohamed, an administra¬ 
tor at the Ministry of Education. They 
were carrying a tent and planned to 
spend the night there. 

“We will remain here until Mubarak 
leaves or we put him on trial,” said 
Yasser Shehata, an elderly art historian 
who has not left the square since the 
protests started. 

Happily for the protest movement, 
the lawlessness and anarchy that erupt¬ 
ed over the weekend and which threat¬ 
ened to drive terrified citizens back 
into the arms of a regime whose watch¬ 
word is “stability”, had largely dis¬ 
appeared. The looting has mostly been 
stamped out by army checkpoints and 
armed vigilantes that seemingly guard 
every junction. 

Banks, most offices and the stock 
exchange remain closed, the internet is 
still down, and several foreign 
governments sent aircraft to 
evacuate their citizens yester¬ 
day. But many shops re¬ 
opened for the first time 
in several days, rub¬ 
bish collections re¬ 
sumed and there 
was more traffic 
on the roads. 
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The Egyptian army states 
that it “has not and wiil 
• • not resort to using force 
against the people” 
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A White House spokesman 
says: “We are not picking 
between those on the 
streets and those on the 
Government” 



Two martyrs: one real, one on Facebook 


Ashraf Khalil Cairo 

Egypt’s revolt has been fuelled by two 
martyrs, one real and one virtual. The 
first — Khaled Saieed, 28, — died last 
June at the hands of two plainclothes 
police officers in Alexandria. 

A photo of his beaten face was 
broadcast across the internet, sparking 
a wave of demonstrations. His death 


gave life to an anonymous online 
activist who goes by the name of El 
Shaheed (the martyr) and who created 
a Facebook group called “We are all 
Khaled Saieed”. Soon after Tunisians 
hounded the former President Zine El 
Abidine Ben Ali into exile, El Shaheed 
called for January 25 to be a “day of 
rage” against Mr Mubarak’s rule. 

El Shaheed’s true identity remains a 


secret. He communicates by e-mail 
and by postings on the Facebook page. 

“The power of Facebook is that our 
updates reach everyone’s wall,” El 
Shaheed told Newsweek. “Some of the 
videos get shared more than 30,000 
times. That’s how powerful a virus can 
be. It’s unstoppable.” 

Despite the internet blockade, El 
Shaheed continues to update the page. 
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The people have 
spoken: a nation 
finds its voice after 


30 years of fear 


Young and old, rich and poor, Christian 
and Muslim — all sense a great victory 
is at hand, Martin Fletcher reports 

To stand in Cairo’s Tahrir Square time is up,” declared one. “Yes we can!” 
yesterday was to stand in the midst of a read another. Effigies of the president 
revolution. It was to witness a people were hanging from nooses tied to lamp¬ 
losing their fear and finding their posts. The police and plainclothes 
voices after 30 years of suppression. security agents who used to strike such 

It was less a protest rally than a terror into the hearts of ordinary Egyp- 
jubilant celebration, for they know tians were nowhere to be seen. Soldiers 
now that they are on the very cusp of stood on their desert camouflage tanks 

victory. They came in their hundreds of surrounding the square and watched 
thousands to the biggest demonstra- benignly, chatting and fraternising 
tion in Egypt’s history, a great tide of with the crowds. A couple of tanks had 
humanity as powerful and unstoppable flowers stuck in their barrels, 
as the Nile itself; a colossal show of What was truly impressive was the 
strength to banish any last doubts that sheer diversity of the multitude. Young 
Hosni Mubarak, Egypt's dictatorial and old, male and female, Christian 
President, could survive in power. and Muslim, rural peasants and urban 

Yesterday’s momentous scenes professionals, they came in suits and 
echoed those in the capitals of Central ties, in T-shirts and jeans and in flow- 
and Eastern Europe after the Soviet ing Arab robes. They wore baseball 
Union collapsed in 1989, but they were caps and headscarves, and all-envelop- 
not confined to Cairo. There were also 
big demonstrations of raw people 
power in Alexandria, Egypt’s second 
city, and in Suez, Luxor and Mansoura. 

■The regime’s best efforts to thwart 
the gatherings by shutting down the 
country’s trains and planes, its internet 
and text messaging systems, failed 
spectacularly. 

Of Mr Mubarak himself there was 
no sight or sound during the day. The 
latter-day Pharaoh had not been seen 
for four days, and yesterday’s vast 
protests represented an unambiguous 
rejectionofhisbelatedoffersofreform. Flowers decorate an Egyptian tank 
dialogue and a cabinet purged of its 

most hated figures. ing black burkas. They sported heavy 

He emerged much later, addressing Western make-up and long Islamic 
the nation to insist that he would “die beards, dyed hair and covered hair. At 
on the soil of Egypt” but would not prayer times the devout got down on 
stand again as president. His insistence their knees and pressed their calloused 
that he would remain in charge until foreheads to the ground while the secu- 
September elections may, however, be lar respectfully steered around them, 
wishful thinking, “Wherever he is hid- There were old men in wheelchairs, 
ing, he knows the game is up. It’s just a babies in buggies adorned with signs 
matter of time,” declared Ahmed El- and children borne on the shoulders of 
Emam, 28, a tourism website manager parents determined that their sons and 
who has lived his entire life under Mr daughters should witness history in the 
Mubarak’s repressive rule. making. “We’ve brought them so they 

The crowds started pouring into the . can witness this great day, a day I’ve al- 
square early yesterday morning, em- ways dreamt of,” said Ahmed Khalil, a 
boldened by their huge numbers and cultural centre employee who was ac- 
by the army’s dramatic announcement companied by his four children and 
the previous night that it would not use three-year-old granddaughter, Hanin. 
force. “We’ve lost the fear that’s haunt- “I want my daughter and son to be 

edusfor30years,”AhmadRadwan,35, able to tell their grandchildren what 
a surgeon, exulted. They waved home- they saw,” said Farida El Keiy, 46, an 
made placards fashioned from cloth Arabic teacher. Her daughter, Laila, 12, 
and cardboard, paper and polystyrene, held a sign saying “Save Egypt, Please 
bearing messages in Arabic and Eng- Go”. She had made it herself the night 
lishthatjust days ago would have land- before. “I wanted to stand up for my 
ed them in prison. “Mubarak, your country,” the girl said solemnly. Mam- 




douh Said, 62, a university professor 
who has never voted in his life, said 
that he had come to the rally in the 
hope that his five grandchildren would 
have a better life than his own. “Cairo 
used to be the most beautiful city in the 
world, but now it’s one great slum 
thanks to military rule,” he said. 

Diverse as they were, the demonstra¬ 
tors were united by a common determi¬ 
nation that Mr Mubarak and anyone 
associated with hls regime should go, A 
new president and government should 
be elected in free and fair elections, 
they said, and the West should stop 
supporting Mr Mubarak and allow 
Egyptians to choose their own leader. 

There was not a trace of hostility to¬ 
wards individual Westerners. But there 
was widespread anger at the percep¬ 
tion that Europe and America were 
continuing to support Mr Mubarak out 
of fear that the world’s most populous 
Arab nation will become another hard¬ 
line Islamic state and that Israel’s secur¬ 
ity will be threatened. 

“You don’t have to worry about 
Egypt,” insisted Moataman Daader, 36, 
who works for an investment com¬ 
pany. “ Egypt has come together to take 
control of its destiny, and it’s a moder¬ 
ate country. This is about the rights of 
80 million Egyptians, not the security 
of five million Israelis.” 

“Mubarak has been using the 
Muslim Brotherhood as a scare tactic. 
They’ve nothing to do with what’s 
going on now,” a civil engineer named 
Salah Ahmed, 35, insisted as someone 
walked past with a placard proclaim¬ 
ing, in English; “To the USA. Don’t 
make Egypt hate you. Stop supporting 
Mubarak.” One man who start^ chant¬ 
ing “AUahu Akbar" — God is Greatest 
— was quickly drowned out by others 
singing the national anthem. 

Some would be content to see Mr 
Mubarak exiled to London or Saudi 
Arabia, while others want to see him 
put on trial. Some would like to see 
power transferred to Omar Suleiman, 
the newly appointed vice-president, for 
an interim period leading to proper 
election. Others said that they could 
never accept that. “He’s a mafia leader. 
They all have to go,” said Dr Said, the 
university professor. 

But nobody was letting such disputes 
mar yesterday’s excitement. In con¬ 
trast to the rage and fear of last week’s 
protests, the mood was festive, joyful 
even. “Victory is very close now. It’s 
just a matter of time,” Ahmed Khalil in¬ 
sisted as he cuddled his granddaughter. 

After Mubarak’s address was relayed 
to the crowd, the chants of "Go now” 
suggested that the president may 
indeed have lost control of his destiny. 



Up to one million people people demonstrate in Tahrir &|uare. Cairo, catling for 


US envoy’s 
tricky task 
is to avoid 
a.new Iran 

Richard 
Beeston 

Commentary 



I t was 1986 and Ferdinand 
Marcos, the dictatorial 
President of the Philippines and 
long-time US ally, faced a 
popular uprising in the streets 


of Manila. As he contemplated 


whether to fight or flee, Marcos 


turned to a trusted American 


emissary, Senator Paul Laxalt, for 
advice. “Cut and cut cleanly” came 
the reply. Sixteen hours later Marcos 
resigned and flew into exile in 
Hawaii to make way for a democratic 
government 

Frank Wisner Jr, the veteran 
American diplomat and former 
Ambassador to Cairo, dispatched to 
Egypt by President Obama, will be 
familiar with this story. As he began 
his mission, he could only hope that 
Egypt would have the same happy 
ending. 

In the course of the coming days he 
must execute one of the toughest and 
most important endgames of modem 
diplomacy. The long-time friend of 
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the removal of Hosni Mubarak as Egyptian President. “Wherever he is hiding, he knows the game is up,” said one protester 


Google uses voicemail 
to keep Twitter going 
through web blackout 


Murad Ahmed Technology Reporter 

Google stepped into the political crisis 
in Egypt yesterday, introducing a ser¬ 
vice that allows people in the country 
to leave messages on Twitter without 
the need for an internet connection. 

In a move specifically designed to 
help Egyptian activists to get round the 
communications blackout, Google’s 
system allows people to call dedicated 
phone lines to leave voicemail mes¬ 
sages, which are then posted on the 
micro-blogging site. 

The search company said that its 
engineers had hastily created the 
“speaktotweet” service over the week¬ 
end, working with Twitter and 
SayNow, a company that Google 
acquired last week. It wrote on its 
corporate blog: “Like many people, we 
have been glued to the news unfolding 
in Egypt and thinking of what we could 
do to help people on the ground,” 

The move is the first sign of a back¬ 
lash among Western internet and com¬ 
munications companies, which have 
found themselves caught between 
regimes that want to clamp down on 
dissent on the internet and citizens 
who rely on social networks to organ¬ 
ise protest at speed. 

In Egypt the majority of mobile 
phone and internet communications 
have been shut off since last Friday. 
Vodafone and France Telecom said 
that they shut down their networks 
in response to demands from the Egyp¬ 
tian authorities, and argued that they 
were legally obliged to do so. Facebook 
said that it had seen “minimal” traffic 
in the country over the past few days. 

Sources at Google said that it was 
not taking sides in Egypt’s internal 
affairs, simply affirming its commit¬ 
ment to freedom of information. Twit¬ 
ter’s co-founder. Biz Stone, tweeted: 
“Freedom of expression is an essential 
human right.” 

Some were more sceptical about the 
new service. Tony Romm, the techno¬ 
logy commentator from the Morning 
Tech blog, said: “It seems to me the 
speaktotweet movement in Egypt is 
more about satiating our desire for 
news than anvthina else.” Experts said 


that Google’s move was a provocative 
gesture, suggesting that the search 
engine became emboldened last year 
after effectively leaving China. Google 
said that it could no longer co-operate 
with Beijing’s censors. 

Last month Google’s chief executive, 
Eric Schmidt, said that he was stepping 
down in April, to be replaced by the 
firm’s co-founder, Larry Page. It is 
thought that Mr Schmidt did not want 
Google to leave China. Commentators 
believe that the reshuffle at the top of 
Google signalled the company’s intent 
to become more aggressive on many 
issues, including situations when its 
“Don’t be evil” ethos conflicts with 
other business interests. 

On Monday night the Noor Group, 
Egypt's last functioning internet 
service provider, switched off its web 
connections in an apparent attempt to 
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stop protesters using social networking 
sites to organise marches yesterday in 
Cairo and Alexandria. Google’s new 
“audio tweets” service was released in 
time for the planned rallies in cities. 
Within hours, there were hundreds of 
messages on the site. 

A third-party group of volunteers 
from around the world began trans¬ 
lating the voicemail messages left in 
Arabic into English and Spanish. In 
five hours the group posted 200 trans¬ 
lated messages on the egypt.alive.in 
website. 

“Whatever happens can’t be worse 
than if we went backwards,” one per¬ 
son using the speaktotweet service said 
yesterday. “The road is one we have 
to foliow to the end.” Another said: 
“Tomorrow, history will be made. 
Tomorrow, we will make history. 
Tomorrow, the Mubarak regime will 
be over. Tomorrow, we want you out of 
our country. Lone live Eevot.” 
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A supporter of President Mubarak who plies his trade at the Pyramids in Giza charges protesters in Tahrir Square, Cairo. 
Three died and 1,500 people were injured as the White House threatened to cut off Egypt’s $1.5 billion aid. News, pages 6-8 
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News Egypt 


One down, 
seven to go? 


Tunisia President Ben Ati 
after a month of protests 
23% Population under 15 
14% Unemployment rate 



Egypt Chaos is engulfing 
Cairo. Mubarak holding 
on by a thread 
33% Population under 15 
25% Unemployment rate 



Yemen President 
Saleh is clinging to power 
by granting concessions 
44% Population under 15 
35% Unemployment rate 



Jordan King Abdullah buckled 
after three weeks of protests, 
dismissing his entire Cabinet' 
36% Population under 15 
13.4% Unemployment rat 



Bloodbath on 
the streets as 
President’s 
men fight for 
his survival 


James Hider Cairo 
Giles Whitteil Washington 

Egypt’s popular uprising was turning 
into a bloodbath last night after Presi¬ 
dent Mubarak, fighting for his political 
survival, unleashed thousands of vio¬ 
lent supporters on the pro-democracy 
demonstrators occupying the centre of 
Cairo. 

The Government said that three 
people died, including a soldier who 
fell from a bridge, and more than 600 
people were injured in the clashes, 
though a doctor at the scene said that 
more than 1,500 had suffered injuries. 
Watching events with growing unease, 
the US threatened to suspend its 
annual $1,5 billion aid to Egypt. 

Tahrir Square resembled a medieval 
battlefield, with cavalry and camel 
charges by pro-Mubarak mobs and 
thousands of demonstrators on both 
sides standing shoulder to shoulder as 



Can anyone doubt that 
democracy is best? 


David Aaronovitch, Opinion, page 25 

they lobbed a hail of stones and bottles 
at each other at close range. 

The pro-democracy protesters ac¬ 
cused their opponents of being paid 
and bussed in by the beleaguered Presi¬ 
dent, a wily political survivor deter¬ 
mined not to let go after 29 years of 
absolute power. S^ome said that the 
pro-Mubarak demonstrators were the 
hated police who were chased from the 
streets last week and had returned in 
civilian clothes. 

The White House said that Presi¬ 
dent Obama had told Mr Mubarak 
Tuesday night that his plan to step 
down in September would not defuse 
the crisis and that he should resign 
now. “The time for a transition has 
come, and that time is now,” Robert 
Gibbs, Mr Obama’s spokesman, said 
yesterday. The conversation between 
the two leaders “was direct, it was 
frank, it was candid,” he added. 

Mr Gibbs signalled for the first time 
that continued US aid to Egypt would 
depend on the actions of the Govern¬ 
ment, and confirmed that Mr Obama’s 
special envoy, Frank Wisner, was still 
in Cairo working with other US diplo¬ 
mats on the full range of options. 

David Cameron called on the 


Egyptian authorities to speed up the 
political reforms that Mr Mubarak had 
promised. “The transition needs to be 
rapid and credible and it needs to start 
now. We stand with those, in this 
country, who want freedom, who want 
democracy and rights the world over,” 
he told Parliament. 

The Prime Minister reflected the 
increasing concern that Mr Mubarak 
was behind the chaos and violence. 
Human Rights Watch has accused the 
President of releasing thousands of 
criminals from jail and sending his 
reviled plainclothes police to spread 
chaos and looting in the capital. 

“If it turns out that the regime in any 
way has been sponsoring or tolerating 
this violence, that would be completely 
and utterly unacceptable. These are 
despicable scenes that we’re seeing,” 
Mr Cameron said after meeting Ban Ki 
Moon, the UN Secretary-General. 

Mr Ban also urged restraint, though 
on the streets there was no sign of that 
as Mubarak supporters roughed up 
journalists and encircled anti-regime 
demonstrators, whose protests have 
been marked by a resounding rejection 
of violence. “Any attack against peace¬ 
ful demonstrators is unacceptable and 
I very strongly condemn it,” Mr Ban 
said. 

An Egyptian Foreign Ministry state¬ 
ment rejected US and European calls 
for the transition to start immediately, 
saying that they “aimed to incite the 
internal situation in Egypt”. 

Yesterday’s scenes were in stark 
contrast to the night before, when 
hundreds of thousands of peaceful 
anti-Mubarak demonstrators, calling 
for reform and democracy, held a 
festive gathering on the square. 

Mohamed ElBaradei, a prominent 
opposition member who did not join 
the demonstrators yesterday, called on 
the army to intervene to stop the 
violence. But the army, which had 
promised not to shoot on the protest¬ 
ers, fled the scene, abandoning tanks 
and leaving the population to fight it 
out. 

Among the journalists beaten on the 
square were CNN’s Anderson Cooper 
and two Associated Press correspond¬ 
ents, as well as several drivers and 
translators. A Belgian journalist was 
also badly beaten and detained by 
pro-Mubarak groups. 

The Government, as if to show the 
public that the crisis was coming to an 
end, began to restore internet services 
and shortened the curfew. 



‘They want 
to make a 
war and 
slaughter 
us for our 
civil rights’ 


Martin Fletcher 

in Cairo 



I n the shadow of the Egyptian 
Museum, which houses the 
treasures of6,000 years of 
civilisation, mobs loyal to 
President Mubarak brought 
shame to a great nation yesterday as 
they attacked peacefully protesting 
compatriots in what will long be 
remembered as the Battle for Tahrir 
Square. 

On Tuesday, the great open space 
was the scene of a good-natured 
demonstration by hundreds of 
thousands of Egyptians demanding 
the end of Mr Mubarak’s dictatorial 
rule. Yesterday it witnessed something 
akin to civil war as the President’s 
supporters tried to seize it. 

They rained stones on the few 
thousand protesters still occupying the 
square, and battered them with staves 
and steel bars. 

In one surreal moment the Mubarak 
supporters made a cavalry charge on 
half a dozen horses and a camel more 
usually employed in ferrying tourists 
around the Giza pyramids. Later 
hey threw petrol bombs. The 
army, which had ringed the square 
with tanks, stood by and did next 
to nothing, desoite protesters’ 


appeals, except guard the museum. 

Within 90 minutes about 80 
protesters with gashed heads crowded 
a makeshift hospital in a mosque 
behind the American University. Ehab 
Darwish, one of the doctors, said: “I’m 
horrified. It’s inhumane. I can’t stay 
silent. I’ve never seen anything like 
this. It’s like treating 20 or 30 car 
accidents all at once, and all because 
the protesters tried to express their 
opinions.” 

Yesterday’s events were Mr 
Mubarak’s vicious and unambiguous 
response to Tuesday’s calls from 
President Obama and European 
leaders for him to begin an immediate 
transition of power. 

“Mubarak understands he has lost 
the West and no longer cares. It’s all 
about his survival now,” a protester 
called Karim declared. Others said he 
wanted mayhem so the populace 
would appeal to him to restore order. 

“He wants to burn the country down 
so he can stay.” said Moataman 
Daader, 36. ’The President said 
nothing as bloody bedlam erupted in 
central Cairo. 

The day began ominously when 
several thousand Mubarak suonorters 
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Egypt News 


B Syria 
insist: 
from 
36% I 
83% 


Syria President Bashar al-Assad 
insists his nation is immune 
from mass protests 
36% Population under 15 
83% Unempioyment rate 



Libya Colonel Gaddafi oversees 
a brutal regime, but reports of 
unrest have begun to emerge 
33% Population under 15 
30% Unemployment rate 



&Klan Unrest over high prices has 
resulted in protests, with more 
than 100 people arrested 
41% Population under 15 
18.7% Unemployment rate 



Saudi Arabia Less likely to follow in the 
wake of Tunisia and Egypt, but major^' 
demographic problems loom 
38% Population under 15 
10.8% Unemployment rate i 




Arab leaders living on 
borrowed time are not 
the only ones in fear 


James Hider 

Commentary 


T he self-immolation of 
Mohammed Bouazizi in 
Tunisia last month has 
roused hope of radical 
change across the region, 
striking fear into the hearts of 
undemocratic leaders who have held 
power for decades. 

With the chaos in Cairo turning 
into mob violence and scenes of 
camel charges in Tahrir Square, no 
one can quite predict where the 
change sweeping the region will end, 
or whether Tahrir will prove to be a 
Berlin Wall or Prague Spring. 

President Mubarak has shown that 
he will not flee without a fight and 
has unleashed hordes of supporters 
and thugs on to the peaceful 
pro-democracy demonstrators 
holding Tahrir Square. 

The seismic shift in Egypt has sent 
the region’s leaders into turmoil as 
they seek to exploit it to their 
advantage. Iran, which crushed its 
pro-democracy movement 18 months 
ago, hailed the pro-democracy 
demonstrators of Cairo because Mr 
Mubarak is an ally of the US. 

Israel, which frequently boasts of 
being the only democracy in the 
Middle East, has backed the 
repressive Mr Mubarak, fearing the 
chaos that might come in his wake, 
as well as a potential wave of revolt 
that could sweep away friendly US 
client states and change the strategic 
balance in the region. 

This week King Abdullah of 
Jordan, who retains the sup^rt of 
the middle classes, sacked his 
Government and installed a new one. 
This has not quelled protests by 



Islamists and trade unions calling foi 
deeper reforms. The fact that the 
King can hire and fire governments 
at will only reinforces the impressior 
of an anachronistic regime in Jordan 

In Yemen, President Saleh has 
been forced by protesters to scrap 
changes to the constitution that 
would have allowed him to run again 
in 2013. With high youth 
unemployment, dwindling oil and 
water resources, the worst poverty ir 
the M iddle East and a growing 
al-Qaeda presence, Mr Saleh now 
fears losing his balance. 

In Sudan and Algeria, there have 
been protests over rising prices, and 
even in Syria, one of the most 
battened-down police states, online 
campaigners have started planning 
anti-government demonstrations in 
Damascus at the weekend. 

Possibly those in greatest fear of 
the uprising are not Arabs, but the 
Israelis, who were caught off guard 
by the outburst of rage by the Arab 
peoples. Some of that anger is alreac 
being directed at Israel, which has 
i sided with Mr Mubarak amid fears 
that he could be succeeded by an 
Islamist Government, although mos 
Egyptians brush aside such concern 

While many of the pro-democrac; 
demonstrators have said that they 
would keep the peace treaty with 
Israel, the Jewish state Is facing a 
potential scenario where Egypt falls 
into the hands of the Muslim 
Brotherhood, Lebanon falls under 
Hezbollah, and the popular risings 
sweep away the Palestinian 
Authority, which has worked to brii 
stability to the West Bank. 

If Jordan’s leadership were to 
suffer the same fate as the Tunisian 
President and possibly Mr Mubaral 
Israel could find itself with no allies 
and a suddenly energised and angiy 
Arab street, whose anti-Israeli 
sentiments have long been played u 
by the region’s autocrats as a mean: 
of ensuring their own iron grip. 
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One down, 
seven to go? 


Tunisia President Ben AN overthrown 
after a month of protests 
23% Population under 15 
14% Unemployment rate 


o 


I ^^ont 
^^33%? 
^r2S%UfV 


Egypt Chaos is engult 
Cairo, Mubarak holding 
by a thread 

33% Population under 1! 
25% Unemployment rate 



Yemen President 
Saleh is clinging to power 
by granting concessions 
44% Population under 15 
35% Unemployment rate 



Jordan King Abdullah buckled 
after three weeks of protests, 
dismissing his entire Cabinet 
36% Population under 15 
13.4% Unemployment rate 
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I'^ews tgypi 

Al-Jazeera’s 
greatest hits 


October7,2001 
Al-Jazeera airs the first 
of manyexciusive 
video recordings by 
Osama bin Laden 



October 7.2005 
Sir David Frost joins 
ai-Jazeera to front a 
new Engiish-ianguage 
channel 


December 13.2010 The 
authorities in Kuwait City 
ciose the ai-Jazeera 
office in response to a 
report about the police 



January 31,2011 
Six ai-Jazeera journaiists 
arrested in Egypt during 
the protests, a day after 
an order to shut down 
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Saudi Arabia Less likelytofollowinthe 
wake of Tunisia and Egypt, but major^ 
demographic problems loom , 

38% Population under 15 
10.8% Unemployment rale 
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Egypt faces 
showdown 
on ‘day of 
departure’ 


Mubarak warns of more chaos if he quits now 


James Hider Cairo 

Egypt’s pro-democracy demonstrators 
plan to give their embattled President a 
fresh ultimatum today, converging on 
the streets of Cairo for a pivotal “Friday 
of Departure” protest. 

They hope to take their demands 
for change to the doors of Hosni 
Mubarak’s presidential palace, but the 
route of today’s march was thrown into 
doubt by the continuing chaos after 
•another bloody day. 

Gunfire echoed throughout the 
Egyptian capital yesterday as the 
battles in Tahrir Square, held by 

‘We prayed that we’d 
make it home alive’ 

Britons return: page 8 


pro-democracy supporters for almost a 
week, spilt into surrounding streets 
where packs of pro-regime vigilantes 
hunted down and attacked foreign 
journalists. 

While the country’s newly appointed 
Prime Minister apologised for the 
frenzy of violence, his Government did 
little to curb the mob. At least ten 
people were killed yesterday, including 
an unidentified foreigner, and 800 
injured. 

Mr Mubarak, who has ruled Egypt 
for 29 years, showed no desire to pack 
his bags. Speaking to the US television 
channel ABC, he said last night that he 


would like to leave office but could not. 
“If I resign today there will be chaos,” 
he explained. “I am fed up. After 62 
years in public service, I have had 
enough. ] want to go.” He added that 
he was very unhappy about the 
violence in the streets. 

Vice-President Omar Suleiman, Mr 
Mubarak’s long-serving spy chief, who 
was promoted in last week’s reshuffle, 
used a television address to promise 
that the President’s son Gamal, 
groomed -as a possible heir, would 
not seek to succeed his father in the 
September elections. Mr Mubarak had 
already promised not to run again, and 
yesterday’s announcement appeared 
to herald the end of his dynasty. 

As the streets slipped deeper into 
lawlessness and bloodshed, Ahmed 
Shafiq, the Prime Minister, apologised 
for the brutal attacks by supporters of 
the regime on pro-democracy demon¬ 
strators. “I offer my apology for every¬ 
thing that happened yesterday because 
it’s neither logical nor rational.” 

The Prime Minister promised an 
investigation and admitted that the 
attacks “seemed to have been organ¬ 
ised”. Pro-democracy groups said that 
their attackers had been paid or were 
undercover policemen. 

Mr Shafiq has ordered police not to 
obstruct today’s marches. 

The Prosecutor-General banned 
travel and froze the bank accounts of 
the former Interior Minister whose 
police led the bloody crackdown 
against the protesters last week before 
Continued on page 6, col 1 
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Showdown on ‘departure day’ 


Continued from page 1 

melting away and leaving the city 
defenceless against crowds of looters. 

There were signs that the army was 
starting to throw its weight behind the 
pro-democracy protesters after stand¬ 
ing aside the day before as both sides 
threw stones at each other. 

Yesterday, soldiers pushed back the 
pro-government attackers and separat¬ 
ed the two sides for the first time, then 
allowed the anti-government throngs 
to push their opponents back from 
ground they had won on the square. 

Forced to retreat, Mr Mubarak’s 
supporters began what the White 
House condemned as a concerted 
campaign to intimidate the media, 
attacking dozens of journalists in an 
attempt to stop news of the violent 
crackdown from reaching the world. 

Bert Sundstrom, Swedish Televi¬ 


sion’s chief reporter, was abducted and 
knifed in the stomach; a Greek journal¬ 
ist was stabbed in the leg; and at least 
six reporters were attacked by mobs 
and their equipment taken. Al-Jazeera, 
the Qatari TV news network reviled by 
the regime for its non-stop coverage of 
the protests, said three of its corre¬ 
spondents were detained. 

Britain, France, Germany, Italy and 
Spain issued a statement condemning 
the attacks against journalists as 
completely unacceptable. William 
Hague, the Foreign Secretary, 
described the scenes as reprehensible. 

Pro-democracy protesters were still 
holding their ground on the square last 
night, setting up barricades, stockpiling 
smashed paving stones and even 
putting cooking pots on their heads as 
a defence against the barrages of 
stones and petrol bombs. 
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Britons are flown home from Cairo ‘war zone’ 


Laura Dixon 

Britons arriving home from Egypt on a 
government-chartered evacuation 
flight last night described the chaos 
they had left behind. 

Passengers said that Cairo had 
turned into a “war zone”, with gangs, 
some understood to be escaped prison¬ 


ers, roaming the streets armed with 
machetes and samurai swords. 

The Foreign Office chartered the 
aircraft to help to bring British citizens 
back after the violence worsened. An 
estimated 1,000 tourists are thought to 
have left in the past few days. About 
180 people arrived back last night, each 
paying £300 for the flight, and many of 


those arriving said they were shocked 
by what they had seen. 

Jala Ibrahim, from Fulham, West 
London, arrived home with her daugh¬ 
ters aged 9 and 5, but had to leave her 
Egyptian husband, Osama, behind. 
“The country is In a really bad state at 
the moment but the people are fighting 
for their rights. They have the right to 



The 180 passengers paid £300 each 
for a ticket on the chartered flight 


choose their ruler. They just want to 
live free like all of us.” 

She added that she thought the £300 
she had to pay to board the flight was 
ridiculous and said all they received 
was a snack bag. 

Stephanie Harkin, 25, from Luton, 
Bedfordshire, her husband Amr Ei 
Hakim, 28, a tour guide, and their 
eight-month-old daughter were met by 
relatives. Mrs Harkin, a teacher, said: 
“Our main problem was prisoners 
escaping from a nearby prison. We had 
a lot of men outside our house and so 
we had to create a makeshift neighbour¬ 
hood watch. 

“We had to sleep with knives by us as 
well. Across the road on the next com¬ 
pound there were reports that seven 
people had been killed and that neigh¬ 
bours had been attacked by thieves.” 

Robert Mant, who lives in Cairo, said 
that he had been hit by a stone, and 


claimed that he had seen police officers 
breaking up the pavement to create the 
missiles being thrown by both sides. 

“In Tahrir Square 1 saw police pre¬ 
pare for a supposedly peaceful demon¬ 
stration by breaking up the pavement 
to create rocks,” he said. “There are 
gun battles between prisoners in the 
streets. I got hit by a rock. It’s disgust¬ 
ing, it’s a disgrace what is happening.” 

He added that while the demonstra¬ 
tions continued the country was “not 
safe for anyone”. He praised the For¬ 
eign Office for its help in repatriating 
Britons, saying it had done a “fantastic 
job”. 

Shukria Ahmed-Nur, 16, said armed 
men roamed the streets near where she 
lived with her family. “There were men 
with samurai swords, machetes and 
other weapons. They were outside our 
apartments, walking up and down the 
stairs, which was really scary,” she said. 
“I was frightened. W’e werejust hoping 
we would get out alive.” 

Thousands of British tourists remain 
in the country, including an estimated 
20,000 in Red Sea resorts such as 
Sharm el-Sheikh, which have not seen 
disturbances like those in the capital 
and other major cities. “Those areas 
are working fine,” Alistair Burt, the For¬ 
eign Office Minister, said yesterday. 

“They have supplies of food, the cash 
machines have been replenished. So I 
don’t think there is any reason to pull 
people back, unless we have real evi¬ 
dence to do so. But we would be ready if 
that needed to happen.” 

Last night, the Foreign Office said it 
was expecting further major nation¬ 
wide demonstrations today and 
warned that a general strike called for 
Sunday could also cause problems. It 
plans to charter a second flight for 
Britons wishing to flee the riot-tom 
Arab republic tomorrow. 


“YOU THINK THEY'RE 
MAKING IT UP. 
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29.01.11 Cairo 

Many are the museums where the gift- 
shop is more crowded than the galleries 
but this is a sin of modernity that the 
curators of Cairo are happy to 
applaud. According to Zahi Hawass, 
Secretary General of Egypt’s Supreme 
Council of Antiquities, the first looters 
who took advantage of the uprising 
against President Mubarak took all the 
gift-shop’s jewellery in the mistaken 


belief that it was the true gold of the 
Pharaohs. One urban Indiana Jones did 
find some unburied mummies (not easy 
even for paying tourists in the warren¬ 
like museum) but he was was arrested 
and tied to the gift-shop door. Egyptolo¬ 
gists everywhere hope that only virtual 
damage will have been done - and that 
the country’s past autocrats are more 
secure than the current ones. 
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The world this week 


Politics 



The 30-year-long reign of 
Egypt’s president, Hosni 
Mubarak, came ever closer to 
an end, as hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of Egyptians filled the 
centre of Cairo, calling on him 
to step down. There were also 
big demonstrations in Alexan¬ 
dria, Suez and other Egyptian 
cities. A loose opposition front 
took shape, including secular 
liberals, students, trade union¬ 
ists and Islamists, with Mo- 
hamed ElBaradei, a former 
head of the UN’s nuclear 
watchdog, tentatively at its 
head. Violent clashes broke out 
as government supporters 
tried to clear the protesters 
from the streets of Cairo. 

After a month of protests in 
Jordan, King Abdullah sacked 
his government and appointed 
a new prime minister. Opposi¬ 
tion leaders, who want the 
king’s powers curbed, said this 
was not enough. 

With demonstrations continu¬ 
ing in Yemen, Ali Abdullah 
Saleh, the country’s president, 
announced that he would step 
down in 2013 when his current 
term expires and that he 
would not hand power over to 
his son. 

Iraq’s health ministry said that 
159 civilians were killed in 
violent attacks in January, the 
highest monthly death toll 
since September; 55 policemen 
and 45 troops were also killed. 
On January 27th a car-bomb 
attack on a funeral in a Shia 
district of Baghdad left at least 
45 people dead and injured 
scores more. 

Official results of a referendum 
last month in South Sudan put 
those voting to secede from the 


rest of Sudan at nearly 99%. 

The new country is expected 
to come into formal existence 
on July 9th. 

No bail-out for Cowen 
Ireland’s prime minister, Brian 
Cowen, called an early general 
election for February 25th. He 
is standing down; his Fianna 
Fail party is expected to lose 
badly. Standard & Poor’s set the 
scene hy downgrading 
Ireland’s credit rating by one 
notch.from Ato A-. 

The Irish govenunent said it 
would expel a Russian 
diplomat after an investiga¬ 
tion revealed that six Russian 
spies in America had used 
stolen Irish identities. Russia 
threatened to retaliate. 

America and the European 
Union imposed sanctions on 
officials from Belarus, after 
December’s stolen presidential 
election. They also promised 
aid to opposition groups seek¬ 
ing to oust Belarus’s president, 
Alyaksandr Lukashenka. 

Four traffic policemen were 
shot dead in Kabardino-Bal¬ 
karia, a republic in the north 
Caucasus, and two insurgents 
were killed in Dagestan, 
highlighting the lawlessness 
prevalent across the region. 

Spain’s government conclud¬ 
ed a social pact with employ¬ 
ers and unions that includes 
wage-bargaining changes and 
a rise in the pension age to 67 
h^ 2027. The euro crisis has 
increased the pressure on 
Spain to make reforms. 


Mexican two-step 



Angel Aguirre Rivero, of the 
leftist Party of the Democratic 
Revolution, was elected go¬ 
vernor of the state of Guerrero 
in southern Mexico. The race 


had been close, but Mr Rivero 
benefited when the candidate 
from the conservative Nation¬ 
al Action Party dropped out, in 
order to prevent the Institu¬ 
tional Revolutionary Party 
from coming to power. The 
two parties may try to repeat 
their ideologically incongru¬ 
ous alliance at next year’s 
presidential election. 

Assets worth $5.7m belonging 
to Jean-Claude “Baby Doc” 
Duvalier, a former dictator of 
Haiti, were frozen after 
Switzerland implemented a 
new law making it easier to 
confiscate the wealth of for¬ 
eign politicians. Mr Duvalier 
returned to his country last 
month after 25 years in exile, 
and faces criminal charges 
there. 

Closing in 

India’s former telecoms min¬ 
ister was arrested in a corrup¬ 
tion scandal involving the sale 
of licences for mobile net¬ 
works. Andimuthu Raja, an 
ally of the ruling Congress 
party, resigned in November 
when it emerged the licences 
had been sold for less than 
they were worth, potentially 
costing India $38 billion in lost 
revenue and tarnishing the 
clean image of Manmohan 
Singh, the prime minister. 

Myanmar’s dictator. Than 
Shwe, chose not to run for the 
post of president, who will be 
elected by the country’s new 
sham parliament. Presumably 
he will continue to exercise 
power behind the scenes. 

The constitutional court of 
Kazakhstan rejected a propos¬ 
al by parliament, criticised by 
America, to allow the long- 
serving president, Nursultan 
Nazarbayev, to remain in office 
until 2020. The parliament, 
made up entirely of members 
of the president’s party, then 
passed constitutional amend¬ 
ments allowing Mr Nazar¬ 
bayev to call a snap election, 
throwing what counts for the 
opposition off-guard. 

The world’s greatest internal 
migration began in China as 
people returned to their home¬ 
towns to celebrate the New 


Year of the Rabbit. Perhaps 
two billion trips will be made 
over the coming weeks. 

Looking a bit poorly 
A federal judge in Florida ruled 
that the health-insurance 
mandate contained in the 
health-care-reform act was 
unconstitutional, and that as 
the provision is so integral to 
the reforms the whole act 
should be overturned. Four . 
federal courts have now made 
decisions on the act, two of 
which support the legislation. 
Meanwhile, a measure to 
repeal the act, passed hy Re¬ 
publicans soon after taking 
control of the House, was 
defeated in the Senate. 



Early voting in Chicago’s 
mayoral election was disrupt¬ 
ed by a blizzard. There were no 
further disruptions to Rahm 
Emanuel’s campaign after 
Illinois’s Supreme Court rein¬ 
stated his candidacy, rejecting 
a lower court’s argument that 
the former White House chief 
of staff did not meet the state’s 
residency requirements. Elec¬ 
tion day is February 22nd. 

Jon Huntsman said he was 
stepping down as America’s 
ambassador to China, fuelling 
speculation that he will join 
the list of potential Republican 
candidates for president. Mr 
Huntsman was governor of 
Utah when Barack Obama 
picked him for the Beijing job 
in 2009. 

The Democrats chose Char¬ 
lotte, North Carolina, as the 
host city for their presidential 
nominating convention next 
year. In 2008 Barack Obama 
became the first Democrat to 
win the state since Jimmy 
Carter in 1976. The Republicans 
are holding their 2012 conven¬ 
tion in Tampa, Florida. » 
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Travel 37 


Egypt 

Is it safe to go? The 
latest officiS^ advice 


S bunkcilA hoSiti.iv fs* Swfoi'c liu’ 
i souhk-s «liai slsouSd I do? 

It depends on when you were planning to 
travel, and to which part of Egypt. In the 
short term, trips to Cairo, Luxor, 
Alexandria and Suez are being cancelled 
and you will be offered three options; a 
full refund, postpone your trip or travel to 
another destination. However, holidays to 
the Red Sea resorts of Sharm el Sheikh, 
Hurghada, Taba and Marsa Alam 
continue as usual, where there has been 
little or no political unrest. 

• i{ di t sfraiiCcihnKU'ipsiuHK’ 

The Association of British Travel 
Agents (Abta), to which most mainstream 
tour operators belong, says that it 
refers to “the next few days” of travel and 
that travellers need to contact the 
company with which they booked to see 
how long this covers. 

A spokeswoman for Abta said that “a 
week is still quite a long time” and it is 


not requiring its members to make 
decisions that affect bookings beyond a 
few days. 

i heard dial .some operators 
'..ancehoil Irsp^ uclt into iVtsruafy 
aiuHjosonthistli.U h'uc.^ 

Yes. Thomson and First Choice have, for 
example, called off flights to Luxor up to 
and including February 16, while flights 
to Aswan are cancelled until April 24. The 
policies of each tour operator differ. 
However, as Thomson and First Choice 
are market leaders, they usually lead the 
way; their dates give a good indication to 
the likely follow-on effect on travel. 

Fnef* Ihsju^h Hed Sea reports art' 
fieenjeti '.ate. Tm concerned and 
^var!t So catu'cl: are nn- 

None. Usual cancellation terms apply. 
This is because the Foreign and 
Commonwealth Office (fco.gov.uk) is 
only advising against travel to other parts 
of Egypt. The Red Sea resorts are many 
miles from Cairo, and quite isolated from 
the rest of the country. 



VVhalahtHit'f and the MtddSc 
The FCO advises against all but 
essential travel” to the whole of Tunisia, 
so your operator should offer a full refund 
or an alternative holiday. There are 
currently no new restrictions 
to other Middle Eastern countries. 


The Red Sea resorts of 
Sharm el Sheikh. 
Hurghada, Taba and 
Marsa Aiam are still 
considered safe to visit 


Where cim ! find «ul nvnvf 

Abta’s website (abta.com) includes an 
Egypt update with a link to the policies of 
Thomson/First Choice, Cosmos, Thomas 
Cook and Discover Egypt. 

tVli.d. ill have iiniepf'UdeuiH hoiked 
.!t'h.glU li.sone oflhearciisidticiaUv 
ifci'iai ed!»» go? 

This depends on the airline. BA (ba.com) 
is allowing refunds or the value of the 
flight to go towards a ticket to an 
alternative destination for flights to Cairo 
already booked up to February 8. 
Meanwhile, Easyjet (easyjet.com) is 
offering alternative flights or travel 
vouchers for the foreseeable future. 

1(1 luivoIxHikcd !in OH 51 nigh! ,uu!h 
hofi'l 'ics)andi,:h, M h:tt hapj.K'os u> fisc 
utoncy 1 siNHii on JhchoN'i.’ 

Some hotels may provide refunds, 
others will not, depending on their 
cancellation policies. You may be covered 
if you paid by credit card or through your 
travel insurance. 

All information correct as we went to 
press. There are daily updates to the 
current travel situation. 

Tom Chesshyre 
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Engaging the Brotherhood 

The readiness of Egypt’s Islamists for dialogue is a hopeful signal of moderation 


Over the weekend the mass protests against Hos- 
ni Mubarak’s rule in Egypt have stalled. Parts of 
Cairo have returned to a semblance of normality: 
banks and bakeries have opened, people have ven¬ 
tured out on to the streets and the life of the capi¬ 
tal, paralysed for the past two weeks, has begun to 
pick up. That does not mean that the pressure on 
President Mubarak to leave office has diminished. 
Indeed, apart from the inexplicable off-message 
remarks by Frank Wisner, a former US envoy, 
Washington has spelt out ever more clearly its 
hopes for a swift transition. The Egyptian mili¬ 
tary, too, has continued sending out signals that it 
is preparing a face-saving exit (see page 14 ). 

Nor has the determination weakened of the 
thousands still encamped in Tahrir Square to stay 
there until he quits. But they are slowly being ket- 
tled into a tightly controlled space, protected but 
also imprisoned by a military cordon. The Army’s 
clear aim is to isolate this epicentre of “free Cairo” 
and wait until fati^e, discomfort and disillusion 
deflate the euphoria and deplete their numbers. 

What has changed and gives some hope that 
this extraordinary revolution may end with less 


bloodshed than feared is the start of informal ne¬ 
gotiations between those who will play key roles 
in post-Mubarak Egypt: the Army and the Mus¬ 
lim Brotherhood. This is the first time that the Is¬ 
lamists, outlawed, demonised and ruthlessly sup¬ 
pressed since 1954 , have been invited as a party to 
engage in dialogue with the very men who were 
the enforcers of Mr Mubarak’s ruthless suppres¬ 
sion. It is perhaps overdue recognition that the 
Muslim Brotherhood, although espousing poli¬ 
cies and doctrines deeply unsettling for any pro- 
Western government, is a very different organisa¬ 
tion from al-Qaeda or from the Islamist extrem¬ 
ists now ruling in Tehran. 

Indeed, a spokesman for the Brotherhood said 
at the weekend that it condemned political vio¬ 
lence, would not insist that all women wore the 
veil and would not rescind Egypt’s 1977 treaty 
with Israel. The Israelis and many sceptical Egyp¬ 
tians would say that this apparent lurch towards 
moderation is merely a feint to gain the Islamists 
the right to field a presidential candidate and a say 
in any future political reforms. The Brotherhood’s 
intentions, they argue, remain as uncompromis¬ 


ing as they were when the movement was found¬ 
ed in 1928 . Legitimising them as a party would aid 
their entryist tactics, broaden thei r appeal and en¬ 
able them to revert to a more extreme agenda 
once they had gained power. 

It is a self-defeating argument. Egypt needs to 
look at the example of two other countries. In Al¬ 
geria, the Islamists, capitalising on the weariness 
with the ruling FLN, were poised to win an elect¬ 
ion in 1991 when the Army intervened to annul 
the vote. The Islamists went underground and ten 
years of bloody civil war followed. In Turkey the 
Islamists, reviled by the military establishment, 
have proved effective in government and shown 
that Islam is not incompatible with democracy. 

The Brotherhood, even underground, has run a 
vast social aid network, and has fielded “independ¬ 
ents” who in 2005 won 20 per cent of the parlia¬ 
mentary seats. They know where E^pt’s interests 
lie. Indeed, their readiness for political dialogue is 
a huge blow to al-Qaeda and invalidates its claim 
that Islam can be advanced only by violence. The 
military may not be able to co-opt them; but it is 
surely wise in opening talks with their leaders. 
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News Egypt 


Egyptians in 
opposition 


t9B1 Mubarak comes to 
office after Anwar al-Sadat 
is assassinated. Grants his 
party power to choose who 
may stand against it 



1977-2004 Appiications by 63 
parties rejected; two approved: 
Wifaq al-Watani (National Accord) 
Party and the Gil al-Dimoqrati 
(Democratic Generation) Party 


2004 The Kefaya (Enough) 
movement appears and begins 
criticising Mubarak by name. 
Gaivanised by the emergence 
of Gamat Mubarak, his son 



2005 Egyptians 
have a choice of 
candidates In a 
presidentiai election 
for the first time 



‘Week of endurance’ for protesters 
as waiting game begins in Cairo 


A return to partial normality comes as a relief to many, but few are swayed by the Government’s gestures, says Martin Fletcher 
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great rate 
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A new low rate 2 Year Tracker 

. After a new mortgage? We could have the 
perfect arrangement for you. Our 2 Year 
Tracker Repayment Mortgage gives you 
a great mortgage rate with the flexibility 
to overpay as often as you choose. 
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On the face of it, reason finally pre¬ 
vailed in Cairo yesterday. President 
Mubarak’s deputy held talks with oppo¬ 
sition parties including the outlawed 
Muslim Brotherhood. (5mar Suleiman, 
the Vice-President, appeared willing to 
consider constitutional reforms. Be¬ 
yond the talks, a semblance of normali¬ 
ty returned to the capital as some 
banks and businesses opened for the 
first time in 13 days. 

It looked good, but the many thou¬ 
sands of protesters who filled Tahrir 
Square were not convinced. They 
suspect the regime ha.s simply replaced 
last week’s naked violence with a 
subtler strategy for defeating them — 
one designed to win over weary Egyp¬ 
tians with apparent concessions, 
emollience and restored security. 

Now the challenge for protesters is 
to sustain their revolution — which is 
why they have labelled this week the 
“week of endurance". 

“It’s survival of the fittest and they’re 
a pretty tough opponent,” said Ahmed 
Naguib, 33, a de facto spokesman. 

Yesterday’s talks with a range of 
opposition parties marked the first 
time a top regime official had sat down 
with the Muslim Brotherhood, whose 
members it has spent years arresting, 
imprisoning and torturing. Such an 
encounter was unthinkable days ago. 

Mr Suleiman agreed to create a joint 
committee to study constitutional 
reforms, and undertook to release 
Jailed activists, guarantee press free¬ 
dom and lift Egypt’s emergency laws 
“according to the security conditions”. 

The apparent concessions came less 
than 24 hours after Mr Mubarak 
dismissed the entire executive of his 
ruling National Democrat Party, 
including his son, Gamal. 

But Mr Suleiman did not agree to the 
opposition’s principal demand — that 
the President should step down imme¬ 
diately, or at the very least transfer his 
powers to Mr Suleiman and become 
merely a figurehead for the last eight 
months of his presidency. 

The opposition is also demanding 
the dissolution of parliament and im¬ 
mediate repeal of the hated emergency 
laws which have been used to justify so 
much brutal repression since 1981. 

“The protest continues because 
there are no guarantees and not all 
demands have been met,” said Mostafa 
aJ-Naggar, a supporter of the Nobel 
peace laureate, Mohamed ElBaradei. 

As if to emphasise that the Brother¬ 
hood is only one of many groups 
involved in the Tahrir Square protests, 
thousands of Mus¬ 
lims joined a Christ¬ 
ian Mass there yes¬ 
terday. 

“In the name of 
Jesus and 


underwent a striking transformation. 
As if at the flick of a switch, last week’s 
violence ceased. Western journalists 
could walk the streets without fear, 
vigilante groups vanished and internet 
services were fully restored. 

Some schools, offices, shops and 
banks reopened for the first time since 
the protests began on January 25, and 
people who ran out of money days ago 
formed long queues at cash machines. 
Burnt-out police vehicles were 
removed from the vicinity of Tahrir 
Square. Traffic returned to the streets 
with a cacophony of hooting. Even 
beggars were back on the pavements. 

After a fortnight’s turmoil this 
partial return to normality came as a 
relief to many Cairenes, even those 
sympathetic to the protesters. “In the 
beginning it was OK, but people have 


# A Tunisian man died after being 
struck by a tear gas grenade during 
protests in Kebili, 400km (250 miles) 
south of Tunis, which were sparked 
by anger at the nomination of a new 
regional governor. Crowds also burnt 
a police station in the city of Kef, 
where ofTicers had shot and killed at 
least two demonstrators. Hundreds 
of people protested in the town of Sidi 
Bouzid after two inmates in a police 
station were killed in a fire. Sidi 
Bouzid was the site of the start of the 
country’s uprising last month. 
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We ask the world to 
stand with us 

Ahmed Salah, page 22 




become tired and angry. They've not 
been able to get food or money,” said 
Ashour Shahad, an Egyptian art shop 
manager, as the state-run media 
rammed home the message that the re¬ 
gime was restoring stability. 

Mr Mubarak has one other advan¬ 
tage as he fights to stay in power. 
He faces an opposition that one 
Western official labelled “utterly 
inchoate”. This is a revolution with no 
Lech Walesa, Fidel Castro or Ayatollah 
Khomeini at its helm. It has no 
charismatic leader to unite the grass¬ 
roots youth and Facebook groups, the 
two dozen rival leftist, liberal and 
Islamic opposition parties as well as the 
various “coalitions for change” and 
“councils of wise men” that swell its 
ranks. They agree Mr Mubarak must 
go, but that is about all. 

Mr Mubarak may be hoping to wear 
the protesters down but he too 
faces pressure to resolve the 
stand-off quickly. Egypt’s 

















Tents have sprung up for protesters in the square. As the stand-off continued, Muslims Joined Coptic Christians for Mass 
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Opinion 



The novel handbook to Egypt s revolution 


To uiiderstarMl vhat is 



A leksandr Solzhenitsyn was 
travelling across Siberia by 
train, returning home in 
1994, when he was accosted 
by an angry Communist: 

“It is you and your writing that started 
it all and brought our country to the 
verge of collapse and devastation,” the 
man shouted. “Russia doesn’t need 
you.” For Solzhenitsyn, this was a 
moment of deep pride; proof that his 
writing had changed history, that 
Russia needed him. 

Writers seldom cause revolutions, 
but from Emile Zola in 19th-century 
France to Vaclav Havel in the 
Czechoslovak Velvet Revolution, they 
can sometimes capture the essence of 
revolutionary upheaval better than 
any headlines, slogans or speeches. 

The unlikely literary voice of the 
unfolding Egyptian revolution is a 
53-year-old dentist named Alaa 
al-Aswany, In recent weeks, 
al-Aswany has emerged as a 
figurehead of the pro-democracy 
protest, “an Egyptian Danton” 
addressing the huge crowds in Tahrir 
Square. But it is as a novelist, rather 
than an activist, that Egypt needs him. 

Al-Aswany’s bestseller. The 
Yacoubian Building, offers an 


happening in Tahrir Sqi 

extraordinary insight into the 
economic, religious and political forces 
chumingthrough Egyptian society. It is 
the book of the revolution not because 
it is explicitly political or obviously 
incendiary, but because it reflects, with 
both humour and bitterness, the 
profound anger of so many Egyptians. 

To many of us, the scenes from 
Cairo seem confusing, at once uplifting 
and unsettling. The revolution, if that 
is what it turns out to be, appears 
ieaderless, its aims fluid and 
contradictory. Western reaction to it is 
deeply uncertain, but to understand 
the raw fury on Cairo’s streets there is 
no better starting point than The 
Yacoubian Building. 

First published in Arabic in 2002, it 
is a scathing indictment of modern 

A microcosm of 
Egypt: profiteering, 
repression, brutality 

Egypt’s oppressive political system, 
deep-grained corruption and social 
dislocation. Through the entwined 
stories of the people living in a single, 
fading Art Deco apartment block in 
central Cairo, Al-Aswany offers a 
microcosm of Egypt itself; a world of 
ruthless profiteering and political 
repression, of police brutality, 
domestic violence, Islamic extremism 
and sexual manipulation. 

This is an Egypt that has failed to 
live up to its expectations, where 
qualifications and skills count for little 


jare a surprise bestselle 

unless backed by bribery or influence, 
dominated by an all-powerful single 
party, the fictional “Patriotic Party”, 
immediately identifiable as Egypt’s 
ruling National Democratic Party. 

The atmosphere of cynical 
manipulation is summed up by the 
novel’s political fixer who declares: 

“The Egyptians are the easiest people in 
the world to rule. The moment you take 
power, they submit to you and grovel to 
you and you can do what you want with 
them.” As a definition of what the 
crowds in Tahrir Square are fighting, 
this could hardly be more precise. 

The hypocrisy of the powerful is 
personified by the businessman- 
politician Hagg Muhammad Azzam, 
shoeshineboy turned millionaire 
car-dealer, who quotes the Koran 
while running a lucrative drug-dealing 
operation and seeking to buy his way 
into political power. 

When Azzam seeks a meeting with 
the “Big Man” at his vast concrete 
palace, he is greeted only by a 
disembodied voice through a 
loudspeaker. Al-Aswany does not 
identify the “Big Man” as Hosni 
Mubarak. He doesn’t need to. 

This is a society riddled with moral 
decay. The son of the Yacoubian 
doorman cannot afford the bribe 
needed to enter the police academy, so 
turns to radical Islam. The terrorist is 
created by the rot of graft. 

Egypt’s official state publisher would 
never have dared to publish The 
Yacoubian Building, so al-Aswany 
turned to a private company. In a 
country with only 50 per cent literacy, 
it was an instant and spectacular hit. 


' by a Cairo dentist is re 

remaining at the top of the Arabic 
bestseller list for five years. It has since 
sold more than 250,000 copies in 
Arabic, and is now translated into 
some 27 languages, including Hebrew. 

The state-run media accused 
al-Aswany of “tarnishing Egypt’s image 
abroad”, an official crime. When the 
book was made into a movie (the 
highest-grossing Egyptian film yet 
made), the author was not invited to the 
premiere, and more than 100 Egyptian 
MPs demanded that it be banned. 

Removing Mubarak 
is like pulling a badly 
decayed tooth 

But ordinary Egyptians found in 
al-Aswany’s indignation an echo of 
their own frustrations and fears, in an 
Egypt mired in corruption and beset by 
inequalities of wealth and opportunity. 
Direct, simple, sad and funny, in its 
underlying fury. The Yacoubian 
Building is the direct descendant of 
Zola’s “J’accuse!” In newspaper 
columns, al-Aswany has called for 
political change, arguing that Egypt will 
both achieve democracy and stand as a 
democraticbeacon in the Arab world, 
whatever the temptations of Islamic 
fundamentalism. But he sees his task as 
descriptive more than prescriptive. 
Literature, he once said “does not 
change the situation—for democracy 
you must engage in direct political 
action—but it changes the reader”. 

Al-Aswany has changed many 


pired reading 

Egyptians, at a time of tumultuous 
change. “1 am writing for ordinary 
people,” he says. The ordinary people 
of Cairo have taken to the streets 
demanding political change and 
freedom, and, in his very ordinariness, 
al-Aswany speaks for them. He did not 
start this revolution, but in his fiction, 
he understood it long before the first 
protester marched, or the first stone 
was thrown. 

This bestselling author can still be 
found in his dentist’s surgery two days 
a week. His patients, he says, are a 
“window” into what E^pt thinks. 
Al-Aswany has sometimes compared 
the removal of the Mubarak regime to 
pulling a badly decayed wisdom tooth, 
a process that is painful but necessary. 

The Cairo revolution reflects a 
disparate range of feelings, resentments 
and anxieties that have yet to coalesce 
into a clearly defined set of demands: a 
hunger for freedom, a welling anger 
and, above all, a pervasive sense of 
injustice. Al-Aswany’s remarkable, and 
remarkably prescient contribution, was 
to frame those emotions into 
compelling fiction. 

If and when Mubarak is finally 
ousted and genuine democracy comes 
to Egypt, both opponents and 
supporters of that regime may say of 
al-Aswany, as they once said of 
Solzhenitsyn: “It is you and your 
writing that started it all.” 

The Cairo revolution has yet to 
produce an overall political leader, but 
it already has its literary hero: a 
middle-aged dentist-novelist helping 
to change the face of Egypt one tooth, 
and one word, at a time. 
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Totalrecall 


• The fashion designer Kenneth Gole 
tweeted lastweek about the unrest 
in Egypt, writing: “Millions are in 
uproar in Cairo. Rumour is they 
heard that our newspring collection 
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is now available online at 
http://bit.ly/KCairo”. The message 
drew criticism from across the 
internetand he apologised 

• Ryan Babel, the ex-Liverpool 
player, ranted about his side’s defeat 
by Manchester United last month. He 
posted a mocked-up picture of the 
match referee Howard Webb 
wearing a United shirt and wrote: 
"‘And they call him one of the best 
referees? That’s a joke. SMH [shaking 
my head].” He was fined £10,000 

• Striker Darren Bent, who wanted to 
be transferred from T often ham 
Hotspur, sent a furious tweet about 
the club’s chairman Daniel Levy 
in 2009. “Do I wanna go Hull 
City NO. Do I wanna go stoke 
NO. Do I wanna go 
Sunderland YES. So stop 
f****** around levy [sic].” He 
got his wish soon after 

• Stephen Fry. right, 
removed a tweet after 
posting photos from 
the upcoming Harry 
Potter fllm."Ooops. 

I’ve been sent to the 
naughty step.” he 
wrote 
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Brotherhood stokes fears over Israel pact 


Egypt 

James HIder In Cairo 



The Muslim Brotherhood indicated 
yesterday that it would review Egypt’s 
landmark peace treaty with Israel 
should it form part of a future govern¬ 
ment after the fall of President Hosni 
Mubarak. 

The comments from the opposition 
group, which Israel and many in the 
West fear could hijack the country’s 
popular revolt, will cause alarm in the 
Jewish state. 

The Camp David peace accord was 
signed by the Israeli Prime Minister 
Menachem Begin and the Egyptian 
President Anwar Sadat in 1979 . 

“The position [on Israel] will be 
decided by the people according to the 
free choice of parliament,’’ Essam 
el-Erian, a senior representative of the 
Islamic group, said. The Muslim Broth¬ 
erhood is officially banned in Egypt, 
despite being invited to talks with a 
government that is struggling to curb 
the popular uprising. 

Mohammed el-Mursi, another 
senior member, said that the “treaty has 
in its introduction an independent state 
for the Palestinians where they can 
decide their own destiny ... Where is 
that complete and just peace?’’. 

The Brotherhood, formed in 1928 , is 
the country’s most organised opposi¬ 
tion movement, but it was taken by sur¬ 
prise by the massive street protests led 
by secular, middle-class youths. 

The demonstrators have rejected 
any attempt by mainstream political 
parties to take control of the powerful 
grassroots movement. Many of the 
protesters on Tahrir Square have said 
that they want the peace treaty with 
Israel to remain. 

The Brotherhood admitted that it 
had little chance of taking the lead in a 
future government. “We couldn’t domi¬ 
nate this movement even if we wanted 
to,’’ Mr el-Mursi said. 

“The Muslim Brotherhood does not 
seek power. We will not put forward a 
candidate for the presidency.” He 
added, however, that they would 
participate in a future parliament. 

Aware that they are feared by the 
West, the Brotherhood stressed yester¬ 


day that they wanted a secular, demo¬ 
cratic Egypt, rather than one dominat¬ 
ed by Sharia, or Islamic law. 

Analysts believe that the Brother¬ 
hood could muster about 25 per cent of 
the vote in immediate elections, but 
note that the share could drop as long- 
suppressed secular parties gain ground. 

On Tahrir Square, which has turned 
into a tent city as the protest movement 
gains strength, the Army did nothing as 
large crowds marched to the nearby 
parliament building and demanded the 
resignation of its members. 

The pro-democracy masses were 
undaunted by a threat from Vice-Presi¬ 


dent Omar Suleiman, who has effec¬ 
tively taken power, that there could be a 
coup unless the demonstrators agreed 
to enter negotiations with the Govern¬ 
ment. The message of the people on the 
square was simple. “We will not leave 
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until Mubarak goes,” repeated a steady 
stream of defiant demonstrators. 

As the protesters stood firm on the 
streets, a new judiciary committee ap¬ 
pointed to review Egypt’s Constitution 
agreed to amend six articles, including 
placing term limits on the presidency 
and easing restrictions on who can run 
for the highest office in the country. 

Meanwhile, violence spread to the 
far-flung western desert, where three 
people were killed and several injured 
by gunfire when police clashed with 
about 3,000 demonstrators, state 
television said. 
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Leading articles 



A Reckless Move 

President Mubarak has claimed that the situation is not about 
him but about Egypt. In this he could not be more wrong 


This is a deeply dangerous moment for Egypt and 
its people. The announcement that President 
Mubarak would make a statement last night, at 
10pm Cairo time, built up wild excitement among 
the protesters in Tahrir Square, in anticipation 
that he would, finally, resign. A delay of 45 
minutes in his appearance only increased the 
suspense, and the expectation that the President 
would surely be gone by the morning. Yet as he 
declaimed an interminable list of brazen 
platitudes, eyes down on his script, it became 
apparent that he was offering nothing of the kind. 
A sense of deep, angry disappointment swept the 
square. By 11pm it was clear that Mr Mubarak had 
offered nothing other than a repeat of his “irrevo¬ 
cable commitment” not to stand in the forthcom¬ 
ing elections, and the handing over of some 
powers to his Vice-President, Omar Suleiman, 
who is loathed by the demonstrators for his long 
involvement with the security forces and his 
slighting remarks about them. 

Tahrir Square fell silent, for the first time in two 
weeks, as Mr Mubarak was speaking. There is 
now every risk that the protest movement will 
erupt in a passionate fury that spills over into 
grave violence, on a scale that Egypt has so far 
been spared. The demonstrators could be for¬ 


given for having expected at least some serious 
concessions to be made, after so many have been 
martyred. 

But President Mubarak has pulled every trick in 
the dictatorship playbook. Insisting that he would 
not be pushed out by voices from abroad, as he did 
last night, was a last resort and a tried and tested 
stunt. It follows two weeks of increasing attempts 
to shut down every kind of media that might let 
Egyptians and the world stand witness to the 
events unfolding. The intimidation and harass¬ 
ment of journalists, human rights workers and 
other foreigners, and the refusal of the authorities 
to prevent looting, has looked like a clear strategy 
to scare the Egyptian middle classes into thinking 
that the stability of dictatorship might be prefer¬ 
able to the potential anarchy of freedom. 

“The situation is not about Hosni Mubarak”, 
the President claimed last night, “but about 
Egypt.” This was utterly irresponsible. To raise 
the hopes of demonstrators, only to dash them 
again, was reckless in the extreme. The demon¬ 
strators did not want to hear about a committee to 
consider constitutional implications of transition; 
they wanted to hear only one word; “Goodbye.” 
The public mood is already turning ugly: some¬ 
thing that the regime perhaps will welcome. 


despite Mr Mubarak’s saccharine claims to feel 
the pain of the martyrs. His statement that “their 
blood will not go in vain” was astonishing. 

After 30 years in power, it is clear that this is a 
man who is unable to let go. It is not clear why he 
felt the need to make such an empty statement 
at all, given how much is at stake. It seems likely 
that the recent intervention by King Abdullah 
of Saudi Arabia has bolstered Mr Mubarak’s 
confidence. The King has sought brazenly to 
undercut US influence over Mr Mubarak by 
declaring that he will make up any shortfall if the 
Obama Administration withdraws aid. 

The US Administration has been in repeated 
danger, in the past 17 days, of falling on the wrong 
side of history. The White House must now insist 
that Cairo follows through on lifting the emer¬ 
gency law, and the other reforms that the US has 
stipulated to the Egyptian regime; ending the 
suppression of civil society, broadening talks with 
opposition groups (the secular campaigners, and 
the Muslim Brotherhood, of whom the secularists 
are justifiably suspicious) and developing with 
them a plan for an orderly transition to demo¬ 
cracy. But with the demonstrators now vowing to 
continue until he goes, and justifiably outraged at 
this calculating despot, anything is now possible. 
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News Egypt 


I Mubarak 
1 years 


1928 Hosni Mubarak, 
later nicknamed Egypt's 
“modern pharaoh”. Is 
born in Kafr-el-Meselha, 
a village near Cairo 


1973 Becomes a national 
hero credited with the 
Egyptian Air Force’s 
performance in the 
October war with Israel 


1975 President Anwar 
Sadat chooses him as 
Vice-President 


1981 Sadat is assassinated 
by Islamist militants with 
Mubarak at his side while 
the two attend a military 
parade in Cairo 



1995 Mubarak turns 
against the banned but 
tolerated Muslim 
Brotherhood, and orders 
arrest of 270 members 
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2000 Nineteen lawyers 
are charged with 
membership of the 
Muslim Brotherhood 
and put on trial 


2003 Mubarak 
collapses while 
addressing parliament. 
Rumours of illness as he 
misses appointments 


2005First presidential 
elections open to 
opposition candidates, 
widely denounced as 
unfree and unfair 


November 2010 
Secures another term, 
‘'winning” polls in which 
there were many arrests 
and disqualifications 


January 25,2011 
Demonstrations calling 
for Mubarak's removal 
quickly grow as crowds 
camp in Tahrir Square 


Egypt News 

I February 10,2011 
j Mubarak promises to 
1 hand over some 
i powers but clings % 
i on in defiance X 
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Iran's view of Egypt 

Opportunity and 
envy 

which Iranian revolution has now 
broken out in Cairo? 

L ast November Iran’s leaders learned 
jthat Egypt’s President Hosni Mubarak 
nurtured what an American diplomat 
called a “visceral hatred” for the Islamic 
Republic, and that he referred to Iranians 
as “liars”. There was disquiet in Tehran, not 
least because the source of this informa¬ 
tion, WikiLeaks, also revealed support 
among several Arab leaders for bombing 
Iran. The next month the speaker of Iran’s 
parliament went to Cairo to patch things 
up with Mr Mubarak, and there was talk of 
restoring diplomatic relations, cut in 1979 
by the leader of Iran’s Islamic revolution. 
Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini. The Irani¬ 
ans apparently now expect to enjoy this 
boon with Mr Mubarak’s successor-after 
the conclusion of a revolution similar to 
their own. 

Katjhan, the hardline establishment’s 
newspaper of choice, has hailed “the 
dawning of Khomeini over the Arab Mid¬ 
dle East”, while on February 4th Iran’s su¬ 
preme leader. Ayatollah Ali Khamenei, 
told worshippers at Friday prayers that 
Egypt’s “Islamic awakening” had started 
“in the mosque”. Mr Khamenei has clearly 
enjoyed the discomfiting of Mr Mubarak, 
that “enemy of freedom and lackey of the 
Zionists”. In his sermon the ayatollah even 
cracked a joke about Mr Mubarak’s name, 
which means auspicious in Arabic, scoff¬ 
ing at Egypt’s “inauspicious regime”. 

For all that, it is unlikely that many se¬ 
nior Iranians expect Egypt to follow the 
template of 1979. More than physical dis¬ 
tance divides the Middle East’s two giants: 
Iran’s Persian-speaking Shias rub along 
uneasily with the Sunni Arabs of the 
southern Mediterranean, whom they re¬ 
gard as their cultural inferiors. Alarmist 
comparisons by Westerners may also be 
misleading. Iran’s uprising of 1978-79 was 
strongly Islamic, while the one in Cairo is 
not—or not yet. Nonetheless, in Iranian 
eyes, the fall of Mr Mubarak can only usher 
in a government less friendly to Israel and 
less of a “servant”, as Mr Khamenei puts it, 
of the United States-a government more 
after Iran’s own revolutionary heart. 

Reactions from the main repository of 
Iranian hopes, Egypt’s Muslim Brother¬ 
hood, have been cautious—as you might 
expect from a group whose radicalism is 
^eing scrutinised around the world. With¬ 
in hours of Mr Khamenei’s sermon, the 
Brotherhood’s English-language website 
asserted that the Egyptian uprising was 
not “Islamic”, but a mass action “far re¬ 



united against the West and its lackeys 


moved from any Islamist groups”. Kamal 
el-Helbawi, a former spokesman for the 
Brothers, made the same point in a bbc in¬ 
terview, but went on to thank Mr Khame¬ 
nei for his support and wished that Egypt 
had a “good” and “brave” president in the 
mould of Iran’s Mahmoud Ahmadinejad. 

The prospect of an alliance between 
revolutionary Iran and Islamist elements 
in a new Egyptian government is a night¬ 
mare for America and Israel. Iran already 
enjoys great influence in Lebanon through 
its proxy there, Hizbullah, and has warm 
relations with Hamas (itself an offshoot of 
the Muslim Botherhood), in Israel’s Gaza 
Strip. If Iran were able to make high-placed 
friends in Egypt, where Mr Ahmadinejad 
is popular for defying the West, Israel’s 
sense of encirclement by its most formida¬ 
ble adversary would be almost complete. 

For Iran, though, overseas opportunity 
comes at a time of acute domestic worry. 
An international sanctions regime im¬ 
posed on account of the country’s conten¬ 
tious nuclear programme is biting, exacer¬ 
bated by a recent cut in state subsidies, 
while protests that followed Mr Ahmadi- 
nejad’s contested re-election in 2009 have 
encouraged the Islamic Republic to shed its 
final vestiges of democracy. The media is 
shackled, and executions are occurring at a 
rate of almost two a day. The main losers of 
the 2009 poll, Mir Hossein Mousavi and 
Mehdi Karroubi, have accused the Islamic 
Republic of resurrecting the monarchy, 
“only this time in the name of religion”. 

Supporters of Messrs Mousavi and Kar¬ 
roubi believe it is their Green Movement, 
and not the 1979 revolution, that has in¬ 
spired protests across the Arab world. But 
they wonder why their movement was 
bloodily crushed, whereas those in Egypt 
and Tunisia have prospered. A big demon¬ 
stration planned for next week in Tehran, 
ostensibly in support of the Egyptian prot¬ 
ests, will, Mr Karroubi hopes, also pose a 
challenge to Iran’s government. Among 
many Iranians, an unfamiliar emotion is 
evinced for the long-derided Arab: envy. ■ 
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Tunisia's revolution 

Now what? 

CAIRO ANOTUNIS 

Putting the country back together 

< i W/E’VE become so preoccupied^ 

W Egypt’s revolution that we’re 
neglecting our own,” runs the joke in 
Tunis these days. Tunisians feel proud 
that their spark has ignited a regional 
upheaval. Yet more than three weeks 
after the departure of Zine el-Abidine 
Ben Ali for Saudi Arabia, the situation in 
Tunisia has still not stabilised. 

Although the government is now rid 
of most ministers from the former ruling 
party, the Constitutional Democratic 
Rally (rcd), Mohammed Ghannouchi, 
the prime minister, remains. He has just 
appointed 24 provincial governors, 19 of 
whom are former members of the rcd. 
Across the country, civil servants and 
citizens have protested loudly aboutftfc 
In several cases, they have prevented the 
new governors from taking up their jofct 

Even the functionaries at theMliUq 
of Foreign Affairs have staged a sit-in, 
claiming that Tunisia’s new foreign 
minister, Ahmed Ounaies, does not 
represent the post-revolutionary mood. 
At state-run companies and institutions, 
directors are being forced out for being 
too close to the rcd. 

Attempts are being made to calm 
things down, however. The Tunisian 
Senate has just granted the interim presi¬ 
dent, Fouad Mebazaa, wide powers to 
restore order, including making laws by 
decree. On February 7th the Ministry of 
Interior suspended the rcd, to which 
around a fifth of Tunisia’s people belong. 
A new version of it may be constructed 
I by Kamel Morjane, until recently a party 
j leader and Mr Ben All’s foreign minister. 
Meanwhile, politicians of all stripes- 
including Umisia’s historic Islamist 
movement, Ennahda, banned under Mr 
Ben Ali-are trying to found parties or 
revive dormant ones. 

A more urgent problem is the econ¬ 
omy. After six weeks of chaos, Mr Ghan¬ 
nouchi reckons damage to tourism, 
output and exports at $5 billion-8 billion, 
oru-20% of Tunisia’s gdp. Citizens are 
shouting for handouts outside welfare 
offices, and strikes are spreading. Britain 
has promised financial aid, and a group 
of visiting Euro-MPs thinks the European 
Union should do the same. There is even 
talk of a “Marshall Plan” for the southern 
Mediterranean to help countries going 
through political upheavals. Only a few 
months ago the same officials were 
keeping quiet about human-rights 
abuses under Mr Ben All’s regime. But 
that was then. 
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Outside the presidential palace in Cairo, protesters celebrate the departure of Hosni Mubarak. Western leaders have urged the military chiefs now in charge to ensure a speedy transition to democratic rule 


History unfolds 


In Tahrir Square, Egypt’s astounding 18-day revolution ends with an explosion — of joy 


Martin Fletcher. James Hider Cairo 

It was the moment that they had all 
been waiting for. The news was greeted 
by a deafening roar from the multitude 
packed into central Cairo, and an 
eruption of joy on a scale that the 
Egyptian capital has seldom — if ever 
— seen or heard before. 

In Tahrir Square, and in cities and 
towns across the Arab world’s most 
populous nation, millions cheered, 
hugged, danced, sobbed or fell to their 
knees to pray amid a cacophony of 
horns, fireworks and celebratory 
gunshots. “Victory! Victory!” and 
“Egypt is free”, they chanted. After 


three decades of dictatorial rule Presi¬ 
dent Mubarak had resigned, the victim 
of an astounding 18-day rebellion by a 
proud and courageous people who 
were no longer willing to endure repres¬ 
sion, poverty and corruption. The army 
has temporarily assumed power. 

Defying all manner of adversity, 
using Facebook and Twitter and raw 
“people power”, they had toppled what 
had appeared until three weeks ago to 
be the most stable regime in the Middle 
East. They had fired not a single shot. 

“This is the greatest day in the 
history of Egypt,” declared Ayman 
Nour, a politician jailed after running 
against Mr Mubarak in the presidential 


election of 2005. “This is the day of 
victory for the Egyptian people,” said 
Mohamed el-Katatni, a leader of the 
long-banned Muslim Brotherhood. 

“The country has been liberated 
after decades of repression,” said 
Mohamed ElBaradei, the Egyptian 
Nobel laureate. 

World leaders saluted the Egyptian 
people. President Obama said: “The 
people of Egypt have spoken, their 
voices have been heard and Egypt will 
never be the same.” The “moral force of 
non-violence”, he added, had “bent the 
arc of history towards justice”. 

David Cameron called it “a 
remarkable day... for those people in 


News special, pages 6-13 


‘It is this generations 
Berlin Wall moment’ 

Leading article, page 2 

‘We have our dignity back’ 

News, pages 6, 7 

'He changed world for ever' 

Ben MacIntyre, pages 12 ,13 

‘It’s none of our business’ 

Matthew Parris, page 21 


Tahrir Square and elsewhere, who 
have spoken out so bravely and so 
peacefully for change”. 

Angela Merkel, the German Chan¬ 
cellor, spoke of a “day of great joy” for 
the E^ptian people. 

Amid the euphoria there was conster¬ 
nation. Egypt’s revolution has shocked 
authoritarian regimes in the Arab 
world, from Libya to Jordan, and Yem¬ 
en to Saudi Arabia. It has toppled the 
West’s oldest and staunchest Arab ally, 
a bulwark against Islamic fundamental¬ 
ism and a rare Arab friend of Israel. 

Mr Cameron and other Western 
leaders urged Egypt’s military to 
Continued on page 9, col 2 
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History unfolds in Egypt 


Continued from page 1 

set in train a speedy transition to civil¬ 
ian, democratic rule. There is also 
concern that a democratic Egypt will 
move towards the Islamic camp, 
though the revolution lacked any 
religious motivation. 

Mr Mubarak’s resignation came bare¬ 
ly 20 hours after he delivered a defiant 
address to his rebellious nation on 
Thursday that enraged the revolution¬ 
aries. Yesterday they turned out in their 
millions to stage the largest demonstra¬ 
tions in Egyptian history. They broke 
out of their stronghold in Tahrir Square, 
laid siege to presidential palaces and the 
state television headquarters, and 
coursed through the streets of Cairo, 
Alexandria and other cities. 

Finally Omar Suleiman, the Vice- 
President, appeared on television to 
read a three-sentence statement, “In 
these grave circumstances that the 
country is passing through. President 
Hosni Mubarak has decided to leave 
his position as President of the Repub¬ 
lic,” he said. “He has mandated the 
Armed Forces Supreme Council to run 


the State. God is our protector and 
succour.” 

Mr Mubarak, 82, is the first Egyptian 
President to resign, and the second 
dictatorial Arab leader after Zine al- 
Abidine Ben Ali of Tunisia to be de¬ 
posed in less than a month. Officials 
said that Mr Mubarak, who has vowed 
to die on Egy ptian soil, has flown to his 
residence in the Red Sea resort of 
Sharm el-Sheikh. Last night the Swiss 
Government froze his family’s assets. 

The Army Council praised Mr 
Mubarak for stepping down “in the 
interests of the nation” and saluted 
more than 300 “martyrs” who had lost 
their lives. It recognised “demands of 
the people to initiate radical changes”, 
and promised a further statement “out¬ 
lining the steps and procedures and 
directives that will be taken, confirming 
at the same time that there is no legiti¬ 
macy other than that of the people”. 

The military has produced every 
president since the fall of the mon¬ 
archy 60 years ago, and it remains to be 
seen whether it will really permit 
unqualified civilian rule. 
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News Egypt 


Countdown 
to revolution 


June 6.2010 Khaled Said, 
28, is beaten to death by 
police in front of witnesses 
in Alexandria, provoking 
several protests 



January 25,2011 
Thousands of 
Egyptians take part 
in anti-government 
demonstrations 



‘Now the people of 
Egypt are on top. 
At last we have 
our dignity back’ 


The protesters were so close to total 
victory that they would accept nothing 
less, writes Martin Fletcher in Cairo 


if Hosni Mubarak hoped his speech on 
Thursday night would mollify Egypt’s 
mutinous population he could scarcely 
have made a more disastrous miscalcu¬ 
lation. It goaded the crowds to such a 
pitch of anger yesterday that they spilt 
out of the Tahrir Square enclave, which 
has been their stronghold for the past 
18 days, laid siege to the state television 
headquarters and marched on the 
presidential palace. 

Like ink on blotting paper they 
spread through the capital, thousands 
of flag-waving protesters coursing 
through the streets, drivers honking 
their horns in cacophonous support, 
taking over the city as the revolution 
entered its final and decisive hours. 

“No one can stand in our way now,” 
said Suzanne Esmat, 44, a tour guide, 
as shejoined a river of humanity parad¬ 
ing from Tahrir Square to the presiden¬ 
tial palace at Heliopolis. “If the people 
start to move no one can stand in their 
way. It’s like a deluge.” 

The hated police and the regime’s 
thugs were nowhere to be seen and the 
army made one half-hearted attempt 
to regain control. Just before noon 
prayers the army council issued “Com¬ 
munique 2”, promising to implement 
Mr Mubarak’s electoral and constitu¬ 
tional reform, to lift Egypt’s repressive 
emergency laws as soon as the demon¬ 
strations ended, and to exact no repris¬ 
als if the protesters went home. 

But fond as they are of their army, 
the protesters scoffed at the offer. 
Promises alone could no longer seduce 
them. They were out in vast numbers, 
and they were so close to total victory 
that they would accept nothing less. 

The day’s momentous climax was 
not tangible early yesterday morning, 
however. Although the bleary-eyed 
multitudes poured into Tahrir Square, 
as they have done every day for 18 days, 
they were still dismayed and bewil¬ 
dered by Mr Mubarak’s uncompromis¬ 
ing address late the previous night. 

He had dashed their hopes by failing 
to resign as expected. He had not lifted 
the repressive emergency laws that he 
had used to maintain his regime in 
power for 30 years. He had not 
dissolved parliament. 

With a stunning misreading of his 
own standing, he chose to address his 
people “as a father talks to his child¬ 
ren”. A President who had rigged every 
election since he took office promised 
to supervise a transition to free and fair 


polls. A man propped up by the West 
for three decades accused the United 
States of interfering in Egypt’s internal 
affairs and suggested the protesters 
were dupes of foreign powers. A man 
who unleashed terrible violence on his 
own people last week pledged to hunt 
down and punish those responsible. 

Mr Mubarak undertook to restore 
calm to his country when even he must 
have realised that the sole means of 
achieving that was his own departure. 

Omar Suleiman, Mr Mubarak’s 
deputy, then compounded matters 
with a follow-up speech telling the 
protesters to “go home”. 

Shedy Gad, 24, a doctor, said: “It was 
ridiculous. We got nothing. We’ve had 
enough promises. We want actions.” 

Taha Mohamed, 24, said that the 
President appeared to have lost touch 
with reality. “What was he thinking?” 
he asked. “Can’t he see the millions on 
the streets of Cairo and Alexandria?” 

A Muslim cleric appealed for God’s 
support and renewed strength as he led 
the protesters in prayer. “We will pray 
in this square this Friday and the 
Friday after and the Friday after, and 
we will defend our dignity,” he said. 

What Mr Mubarak’s speech did do, 
however, was convince the protesters 
that confining themselves to Tahrir 



Matthew Parris 

Our best policy on 
Egypt: leave them to it 


Opinion, page 21 

Square was no longer enough. They 
had surrounded and closed down the 
nearby parliament, but as many 
poured in from mosques across the city 
they moved in their thousands on the 
state television headquarters, ha!f-a- 
mile away on the banks of the Nile. 

Overnight the army had ringed the 
circular building with steel and 
concrete barriers, walls of razor wire, 
more than two dozen tanks and 
armoured personnel carriers, troops in 
riot gear and soldiers with machine 
guns mounted on first-floor balconies. 

The protesters were undaunted. 
They swept past the first barrier, 
knocking it to the ground. Soon there 
were 10,000 of them swirling around 
the building, a turbulent human mass 


extending half-a-mile along the banks 
of the Nile. They climbed into the trees 
and stood on the tanks. “Liars, liars,” 
they chanted at the building that has 
served as the regime’s mouthpiece, and 
whosejournalists have repeatedly deni¬ 
grated the protesters. “They say we’re 
5,000, but we’re millions,” said Moham¬ 
med Adel, 21, a student. “We want to 
shut it down and stop their lies,” added 
his friend, Mohamed Dardeer, 21. 

The army did nothing to stop the 
vast throng, and did not need to. It was 
a model of restraint, policing itself and 
doing nothing to antagonise. As if sens¬ 
ing that the tide was turning irrevoca¬ 
bly, the soldiers chatted to the protest¬ 
ers and posed for pictures with them on 
tanks. “The army and the people are 
one hand,” the crowd chanted. 

As protesters swamped the state 
television headquarters, other battal¬ 
ions of men, women and children were 
marching on the presidential palace in 
Heliopolis. By mid-afternoon its high 
and forbidding walls were ringed by 
thousands of revolutionaries, their 
numbers swelling by the minute as 
more arrived from central Cairo. 

Omar El Seroury, 31, an engineer, 
said: “A month ago if someone had told 
me there was going to be a revolution 
I’d have said they were crazy but here 
we are on the president’s doorstep.” 

Tanks and soldiers stood sentinel, 
with teargas at the ready, but again 
they were not needed. The protesters 
gave them water, and flags to hang 
from the aerials of their tanks. One 
tank, in a symbolic move, moved its 
turret around so it was not aimed at the 
swelling crowds outside the main gate. 

“We’re too strong now, and they 
know that,” said Doaa Mohamed, 29, 
an executive assistant. By mid-after¬ 
noon word began filtering through that 
Mr Mubarak had flown to Sharm el- 
Sheikh. It was not immediately clear 
whether he had quit the capital for 
good, but the level of excitement rose a 
few notches. Then came notice of an 
imminent statement from the presiden¬ 
cy. Men, women and children crowded 
around cars to listen to the radio. 

The statement came at 6.00pm. The 
dictator had gone. In Tahrir Square, 
outside the state television headquar¬ 
ters, right around the presidential 
palace and throughout this great city of 
18 million, the multitudes erupted in a 
cheering, horn-blowing, cacophony. 

“For 30 years we were suppressed,” 
Raouf Meslhy, 60, a retired army 
officer, said as he hugged his daughter 
with tears rolling down his cheeks. 
“Now the people are on top. At last we 
have our dignity back.” 

Leading article, page 2 
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Opinion 


Now showing in Cairo: a Keystone Kops coup 


What we have been watching in Egypt is the army slowly - but with singular Incompetence - taking over 


Amir 

Taheri 


R ahel! Rahel! (Go away! Go 
away!) has been the chant of 
hundreds of thousands of 
Egyptians for the past few 
weeks. 

Yesterday, their wish was fulfilled as 
it was announced that Hosni Mubarak 
had handed over power to a military 
council. Thus, for the first time since 
1952, Egypt, having marched for a 
revolution, ends up with a military 
coup d’etat. 

What one might call a creeping coup 
started earlier in the week when 
General Muhammad Hussein 
Tantawi, the Defence Minister, went 
to Tahrir Square to rub shoulders with 
protesters and pronounce their 
demands to be “fully justified”. Next, 
he chaired an emergency session of 
the High National Military Council in 
the absence of President Mubarak 
and his Vice-President, Omar 
Suleiman. 

The council issued what General 
Tantawi called “Communique 1”, 
which sounded very much like a 
pronunciamiento after a coup d’etat in 
a banana republic. The impression 
that the council had, in fact, become a 
junta was confirmed with 
“Communique 2", issued yesterday. 

Thus, while the world was fixated 
about Mr Mubarak’s non-departure, 
Egypt was experiencing a creeping 
coup led by General Tantawi and 
General Sami Annan, the Army Chief 
of Staff. 

Many Egyptians take pride in their 
armed forces. Some even describe the 
military as the ultimate saviours of the 
nation. However, in view of the 
ineptitude shown by Egypt’s top 20 
generals in executing their coup, such 
claims might appear far-fetched. 

The coup has not only elbowed Mr 
Mubarak out but has also rendered 
meaningless the key organs of the 
State, including the vice-presidency, 
the Council of Ministers and the 
parliament, while refusing simply to 
disband them as any coup worth its 
salt would do. 

It is clear that the coup-makers may 
have been divided between those who 
want regime change and those who 





Part of the machine: a soldier watches protests at the state television centre. Beiow, General Tantawi, who led the coup 


seek change within the regime. This 
messy arrangement, or coup d’etat by 
Keystone Kops, is caused by political 
and generational divisions within the 
Egyptian armed forces. 

Whether Mubarak should go or 
hang on has been the subject of a 
heated debate among the generals 
and security chiefs for more than a 
week. Mr Mubarak wanted to stay 
with full powers until the end of his 
term in September. As far as we 
know, Mr Suleiman and other security 
chiefs backed him in this. Urging him 
to go were generals Annan and 
Tantawi. 

The opinion of the military is 
pivotal because Egypt is a s*-*- 
and society built around a 
military-security machine. 

The armed forces number 
around half a million. 

But that is only for 
starters. The army 
owns hundreds of 
companies and is 
active in 

virtually every line 
of business: banking, 
insurance, tourism, transport, 
shipping and manufacturing. 

It also owns hundreds of 


farms and maintains its own shopping 
malls, hospitals and leisure centres. 
Businesses controlled by the army 
employ hundreds of thousands of 
people. The army and its various 
tentacles, taking account of family 
members, represent at least 10 per cent 
of Egypt’s total population. 

The army has much at stake. 
Professional soldiers are paid three 
times as much as their equivalents in 
the Civil Service. For the past 30 years, 
expenditure on the military has 
claimed an average of 21 per cent of 
the national budget, four times 
what Egypt spends on its 
national health service. 
Virtually the whole of the $1.3 
billion that Egypt receives in 
annual aid from the United 
States goes to the military. 

The Egyptian Army is 
more than a state 
within a state. In fact, 
the Egyptian state is 
an adjunct of the 
army. Over the past 
50 years the military 
regime has acted as 
shape shifter, 
espousing different 
ideologies: from 


pan-Arabism to nationalism to 
socialism and, more recently, 
capitalism. The direction that Egypt 
takes will depend on which 
generation of officers gain the upper 
hand. That is unclear because there is 
no natural charismatic leader capable 
of leading it in a direct bid for power 
over the medium and long terms. 

And over the past ten years, the 
Egyptian Army has directed itself 
away from politics and towards 
making money. 

Initially, the Soviet Union and its 
allies trained the Egyptian Army. Mr 
Mubarak himself attended military 
college in Soviet Kyrgyzstan. The 
army’s Soviet training, combined with 
Nasser’s “Arab Socialism”, favoured 
the creation of a highly centralised 
State obsessed with planning and 
regulation. That, in turn, favoured 
autocracy as the natural order of 
things. 

Mr Mubarak in the 1980s started 
sending Egyptians to America, Britain 
and other European countries for 
training. Rubbing shoulders with 
Western officers has produced a new 
generation of Egyptian military 
officers who will, one hopes, have a 
different, more open, attitude to 


politics than their Soviet-trained 
elders, including Mr Mubarak and Mr 
Suleiman. 

This new generation might want 
one of its own as president. But finding 
a suitable candidate would not be easy. 
It might also wish to adopt the 
so-called Turkish model, in which the 
military acts as a guarantor of the 
Constitution in return for a say in 
important policy options. That, too, is 
far from easy as Egyptian Islamists 
might not accept the Turkish formula 
of “a secular state for a religious 
society”. 

Despite yesterday’s ousting of the 
president passing without major 
incidents, there is no guarantee that 

The army keeps its 
own farms, shopping 
malls and hospitals 

protesters would be satisfied with the 
new Byzantine arrangement. An 
attempt by some protest groups to 
radicalise the movement on the streets 
to achieve regime change would mean 
the army facing precisely the choice it 
has tried to avoid: firing on the crowds 
or surrendering to them. 

Much of the corruption against 
which Egyptians have been chanting 
can be traced back to the military. 
Some younger officers might wish to 
clean up the stables and break with the 
regime, thus provoking a rift with 
older, and richer, fellow officers. And 
the army’s unity may come under 
pressure from yet another direction. 
The Muslim Brotherhood has been 
working on influencing lower-ranked 
officers and N COs for years. No one 
knows how successful the 
Brotherhood has been in its policy of 
infiadh (permeation) design^ to 
infiltrate as many army units as 
possible. 

The Egyptian uprising has been full 
of surprises. And, it will have more 
surprises in store. We will have to 
watch with care what the generals, 
colonels and lower ranks do and say. 


You, the editor 

How do you rate today’s 
Times? Send a 250-word 
review by 2pm Sunday to 
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News Egypt _ 

We’ll stay here even 
if we die: deadlock 
in Cairo as crowds 
refuse to go home 


James Hider, Martin Fletcher Cairo 
Sam Coates Deputy Political Editor 

Thousands of Egyptians defied the 
army’s efforts to clear Tahrir Square 
yesterday and pressed their demands 
for all vestiges of the old regime to be 
swept from power. 

They insisted that the military, who 
on Friday ousted President Hosni Mu¬ 
barak, should make way for a demoaat- 
ic government as soon as possible. 

The square echoed to the sound of 
fevered arguments as people decided 
whether to leave, as the army had 
requested. “I’m going to stay until all 
our demands are met—we’ll stay even 
if we die,’’ said Maher Mahmoud, 17, a 
student, as behind him activists started 
rebuilding a stage that had been dis¬ 


mantled hours earlier, when soldiers 
moved in and told everyone to leave. 
Other groups made speeches demand¬ 
ing that people stay until all of Mr Mu¬ 
barak’s assets abroad were frozen. 

In an apparent attempt to end the 
protests, the army ordered parliament 
to be dissolved and suspended the con¬ 
stitution, which had been fashioned to 
keep Mr Mubarak in power. 

At the same time, however, the Cabi¬ 
net, made up of ministers appointed by 
Mr Mubarak two weeks ago, convened 
to try to restore normality. The army 
had asked the ministers to stay on, but 
many protesters were demanding their 
resignations, especially that of the 
Prime Minister, Ahmed Shafiq, a 
former general. 

“Ahmed Shafiq is a huge problem,’’ 


said Mohammed Abdulrahim, a labour¬ 
er who had been in the protests since 
the start on January 25. “We want all 
the old government gone and a new 
government, not in six months but in 
one.’’ 

The demonstrators are demanding 
the country be run by a transitional 
council of leaders untainted by associa¬ 
tion with the old regime, until new elec¬ 
tions can be held. They also want all 
prisoners detained during the revolu¬ 
tion to be released and for the repres¬ 
sive emergency law to be repealed. 

Mr Shafiq met what remains of his 
Cabinet after a series of resignations 
and sackings. He appeared barely in 
command when he arrived, hours late, 
to give a press conference in which he 
seemed frustrated and often incoher¬ 
ent, rambling about the threat to 
Egypt’s economy and antiquities, and 
imploring the country’s youth to 
return to work. Often he slipped into 
the patronising tones of his toppled 
former boss, comparing the people 
who had just overturned the Arab 
world’s most solid regime to “children”. 

A source close to Mr Shafiq said the 
caretaker Cabinet had heard nothing 
from the army leadership about the for¬ 
mation of an interim ruling council, ad¬ 
mitting that the situation was chaotic. 

Britain believes that there is a real 
possibility of “an autocrat being re¬ 
placed by ajunta”, according to a Brit¬ 
ish government source. “The risk is 
that everyone loses interest now the 
bogeyman has gone and that process 
[of introducing democracy] stalls or 
doesn’t happen,” the source said. 

In Cairo though. Western officials be¬ 
lieve the military is acting in good faith. 
“I don’t see any evidence they’re not 
sincere,” said one. He said that 43 
people had had their assets frozen and 
been banned from travelling abroad. 
The official said that the military would 
be happy for Mr Mubarak to live in dig¬ 
nified retirement in Egypt. 

Ayman Nour, a leading opposition 
figure, welcomed the military’s stance. 
“It is a victory for the revolution,” he 
said. “This will satisfy the protesters.” 

Not everyone shared his optimism. 
Emad Mohamed, 35, an accountant, 
said the protesters should stay in the 
square. “Do I trust the military? Of 
course notThe Prime Minister comes 
from the military,. Mubarak went away 
but the snakes and the scorpions re¬ 
main.” 

Even those stalwarts of the ancien re¬ 
gime, the police, were furious with their 
former bosses yesterday. Hundreds 
marched into Tahrir Square, where 
they beat protesters weeks ago, asking 
for forgiveness and demanding that 
Habib al-Adli, the former interior min¬ 
ister now being questioned over the 
death of a number of protesters, be 
hanged. 

They also asked for higher salaries so 
they would not need to be corrupt. 
They were moved on by the army. 
Obama in rift with Clinton over Egypt, 
World news, page 29 


‘We’re not sure if Mubarak’s 
a prisoner here or on holiday’ 

ttie $tc»y Sharm el-Sheikh 


A large sign still 

welcomes tourists 
travelling from the 
airport to the “City of 
Peace” but, beside it on 
the highway, the poster bearing the 
face of Hosni Mubarak, the former 
Egyptian President, has been 
hastily scratched out. 

This resort town, right, promoted 
by Mr Mubarak as a showcase for 
his “New Egypt”, has become his 
retreat after he was ousted by 
popular protests. After flying in 
from Cairo on Friday, Mr Mubarak 
is now holed up in the palatial villa 
he built on the edge of the Jolie 
Ville Golf & Resort, its perimeter 
protected by Egyptian soldiers and 
secret police. 

The resort claims still to be open 
for tourists, at a minimum of £120 
per night, but its owner, a close 
friend of the Mubarak family, has 
closed off most of the wings to 
create a safe zone for Mr Mubarak. 

Hotel workers whispered 
confirmation to The Times that he 
was there but said they had been 
warned not to discuss his presence. 

“We are not sure if he b in prison 
here, or on vacation,” said one 
kitchen worker. “His favourite food 
has arrived—the type that only 
comes when he is in Sharm.” The 
sui^lies, she said, included 
“gourmet European food” such as 
caviar, the finest cuts of meat and 
boxes of Swiss diocolate. 

Mr Mubarak’s luxurious lifestyle 
in Sharm represents much of what 
protesters rallied against when th^ 
took to the streets. It was unclear, 
however, how long he will remain 
In Sharm. Egyptian papers are rife 
with speculation that the former 



leader could seek exile in Dubai, or 
ALAin in the United Arab Emirates. 
Mr Mubarak has previously 
received medical treatment in 
Baden Baden, Germany, and may 
need to return there for more. He is 
also thought to have some of his 
flnancial assets in Britain. 

The former E^tian president b 
believed to have amassed a 
multibillion dollar fortune during 
his 30-year leign, including 
property in London. Britain 
has fac^ calls to identify and 
seize any holdings after 
authorities in Switzerland moved 
swiftly to freeze his assets there 
on Friday. 

However, both the Treasury and 
Foreign Office said yesterday that 
their hands were ti^ unless they 
were asked by the Egyptian 
authorities to impose a freezing 
order. No such request had been 
received last nighL 

Vince Cable, the Business 
Secretary, called for international 
co-operation in pursuing any 
ill-gotten funds shifted by Mr 
Mubarak or his associates out of 
Egypt. “1 wasn’t aware that he had 
enormous assets here but there 
clearly needs to be concerted 
intematiomd action on this,” he 
told the BBC. 
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We'll stay here even if we die: deadlock in Cairo as crowds refuse to go home. 
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World Middle East 


Mubarak ‘depressed and passing out’ 
as shock of being ousted hits health 


Egypt 

James Hider, Martin Fletcher Cairo 
Sheera Frenkel Sharm el-Sheikh 

Hosni Mubarak’s health is deteriorat¬ 
ing and he is suffering from psychologi¬ 
cal distress after being forced from 
power, officials and media reports said. 

Ambulances and doctors were seen 
driving along the private driveway of 
the deposed President’s mansion in 
Sharm el-Sheikh yesterday and 


Analysis Roger Boyes 

ill the 
eagle 
take 
flight? 
The 

rumours over Hosni 
Mubarak’s whereabouts 
are buzzing around the 
Arab world. Germany, the 
US, Britain, the United 
Arab Emirates and Saudi 
Arabia have all been 
mentioned by officials in 
the intelligence 
community. 

Dictators on the run 


security guards said that he was unwell. 
“He has been feeling very unwell... he 
is a very, very sick man,” a security 
guard, who has worked for Mr Mubar¬ 
ak for three years, said. 

Sameh Shoukry, the Egyptian 
Ambassador to Washington, said that 
Mr Mubarak, 82, was “possibly in some¬ 
what bad health”. Two Egyptian 
newspapers said that the former Presi¬ 
dent was depressed, refusing to take 
medication and passing out repeatedly. 


The-state of Mr Mubarak’s health 
had been a secret during his 29 years in 
power. A newspaper editor was once 
jailed for questioning his wellbeing. It 
was known that he had surgery in 
March last year in Germany to remove 
an inflamed gall bladder and a benign 
intestinal tumour. 

There were also reports yesterday of 
the family tensions during Mr Mubar¬ 
ak’s last 24 hours in office, with the 
army urging him to quit to save the 


country from chaos but his family 
pushing him to cling to power. The in¬ 
dependent online news site A!-Masry 
Al-Youm said that Mr Mubarak had an 
argument with his son and heir-appar¬ 
ent Gamal, snapping at him: “You have 
ruined my history in Egypt.” 

There was also a row between Gamal 
and his elder brother Alaa as their 
father made a last appeal to the nation 
to allow him to stay until the elections 
in September. Alaa accused Gamal of 
ruiningthe country by helping his busi¬ 
ness cronies to become political leaders 
and miring Egypt in corruption and 
nepotism, the state-owned newspaper 
al-Akhbar reported. 

“Instead of working to help your 
father be honoured at the end of his 
life, you helped to damage his image 
this way,” Alaa allegedly told Gamal. 
The brothers nearly came to blows and 
had to be separated by senior officials, 
the newspaper added. 

Other reports have alleged that 
Gamal was the key figure urging his 
father not to step down and that he 
flew into a rage when he saw the 
speech in which his father announced 
that he was delegating some of his 
powers to the Vice-President, Omar 
Suleiman. 

Yesterday the army, which took over 
when the President quit, was struggling 
to contain the ongoing protests, with 
striking workers demanding better pay 


If the eagle takes flight, where could he land? 


have three priorities: 
security, access to cash 
and m^ical assistance. 
Germany has entered the 
picture because reports 
suggest that doctors have 
been treating the 
82-year-old for a stomach 
complaint The former 
Egyptian President has 
been treated in 
Germany for 
stomach and gall 
bladder '' 

pnfolems. m 

Leadera I 


often become suddenly 
aware of chronic ailments 
when deposed; the Shah of 
Iran’s leukemia helped 
determine the form of his 
exile after the 1979 
revolution. 

Switzerland announced 
a freeze on any Mubarak 
accounts. Britain has 
also started a trawl 
of Mubarak funds 
his son Gamal 
has interests 
in London. 
That would 



make the UK a difficult 
place to hole up, though a 
lo^cal one. Mr Mubarak’s 
wife, Suzanne, is the 
daughter of a British 
nurse. 

One resting place could 
be America. Could the US 
have offered him a home 
to speed the secession and 
reward a long-term ally? 
Don’t expect 
confirmation any time 
soon. No one is in a rush to 
have the Mubaraks round 
for dinner. 
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Guides 
plead for 
tourists 
to return 

In the shadow of 
the Sphinx and 
with the Great 
Pyramids as 
their backdrop, 
2,000 Egyptian 
tourist guides 
gather^ 
yesterday to beg 
tourists to 
return (Martin 
Fletcher writes). 

Behind them, 
there was not a 
Western tourist 
to be seen. The 
guides have 
earned nothii^ 
since the 
revolution and 
many felt the 
Egyptian 
Tourist Guides 
Syndicate, their 
trade bodfy, was 
doing nothing 
to help them, so 
they formed a 
“committee of 
12” for the 
event. 

Ashraf 
Mansor, 31, 
said: “We’re 
having our 
own mini 
revolution.” 


and demonstrations calling for those in 
the ruling par^ promoted to positions 
of wealth and influence to be sacked. 

The west bank of the Nile was lined 
with the vehicles of hundreds of strik¬ 
ing ambulance drivers, bank workers 
walked out and the head of EgyptAir 
was removed after protests. 

In centra! Cairo hundreds of police 
demonstrated for a second day to de¬ 
mand higher salaries and to clear their 
reputation, after they beat protesters 
and used teargas against them. Some 
carried portraits of policemen killed in 
the clashes that declared: “These are 
victims of the regime too." 

“It’s hard for us to go back to work 
because people hate us,” said a captain 
among the demonstrators. “An official 
funeral must be held for our martyrs.” 

Strikes by workers in transport, oil, 
textiles and other key industries were 
held. “Who isn’t striking?” asked 
Kamal Abbas of the Centre for Trade 
Union and Workers’ Services. “In 
many places workers want the removal 
of senior figures who are accused of 
corruption.” 

The ruling Army Council was forced 
to issue “Communique No 6”, calling 
for an immediate return to work. Many 
Egyptians had expected the military to 
ban strikes. Admiral Mike Mullen, the 
US Army Chief of Staff, praised the 
Egyptian force for its handling of 
power during the transition period. 

The army has reached out to some of 
the people who organised the protests 
on the internet, including Wael Ghon- 
im, a Google executive who was jailed 
during the uprising. “We felt a sincere 
desire to protect the gains of the revolu¬ 
tion and an unprec^ented respect for 
the right of young Egyptians to express 
their opinions,” Mr Ghonim said after 
the meeting. 

Leading article, page 2 


Middle East World 

Cabinet quits 
in attempt to 
quell protests 


Palestinian Authority 

Sheera Frenkel 

The Palestinian Cabinet resigned yes¬ 
terday before elections in an apparent 
attempt to quel) protests inspired by 
the uprisings across the Arab world. 

Palestinians in the West Bank, 
emboldened by the removal of Hosni 
Mubarak in Egypt, called for demon¬ 
strations in support of Egypt and 
to demand new leadership of the Pales¬ 
tinian Authority. 

After the Palestinian President, Mah¬ 
moud Abbas, responded on Saturday 
by calling an election to be held before 
September, Salam Fayyad, the Prime 
Minister, tendered an official letter ol 
resignation on behalf of the Cabinet, 

Mr Abbas reinstated Mr Fayyad and 
asked him to form a new government 
Mr Fayyad wants to finish a two-yeai 
plan for building institutions of the 
State, which he said would be com¬ 
pleted by August. 

The new Palestinian leadership will 
also have to grapple with peace talks 
with Israel. Hamas had welcomed the 
earlier resignation of Saeb Erekat, the 
chief Palestinian negotiator, but callec 
the elections and Cabinet reshuffle e 
farce. Hamas rejected the election* 
announced by Mr Abbas’s government 

Mr Abbas had the backing of Mi 
Mubarak’s regime but Hamas had 
been crippled by Egypt’s refusal tc 
open its border with Gaza. 
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Egypt Takes Fright 

Cairo must swiftlv increase democratic freedoms to avoid Tunisia’s fate 
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